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FOREWORD y 

• . ■ * 

The Status of the American FamUy.: Policies Facts. Opinions; and Issues is 
the outcome of action directed by the 1978 NEA R^presefttative Assembly . Data 
in tile report halve been gathered from' a variety of sources ahd studies, jnany of 
which have been imprinted here. Other sections of tKe report have been written to 
ensure. that the iiitarit of the Representative Assembly would be carried out, 
speclftcatly the resour^ information on multicultural issues and minority fami- 
lies. No attempt has been made, howfever, to analyze the siinilatities or differences 
among the many types of families and conditions ihat exist in our a)c|ety. 

The report is organized inta Tive sections. Dr. Peg Jones and Dr. Carol Ann 
Nojman-codirectors of the project-are responsible for the- material in Sections 1 
through JV. A special acknowledgement for Section V, Ci^ts and the Family, is 
Sharlie'West, Who experienced the eVents described. in **One Family^s 
' affU' had the courage' to put theih in writing. ^. 

The intent of Setction V is to ala-t teachers »and parents to the {W^ntial 
damages assofciated ^^^th. some of the cult groups and. the previously undefined 
consepuences of lowering the legal age from 21 to 18. TTiis was accomiJlished in 
1971 with the passa^ of the Twenty-Sixth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
The change in the age of majority has had certain neptive as ywell as positive 
ramifications, as manj^ families who have lost one or .^rtore of tlfeii: children" to a 
cult group well know. The realization that their I8-year-oid is no longer telgaUy a 
child is reacbeifl with great trauma when thfcy attempt to take legal action to 
regain their children. Highlighting this faigj^as we do in Section V- will perhaps 
help lead to greater awareness and sensitivity, and the potential problems of the 
lower age of m«uority may be'avoided. • 
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INTRODUCTION 

Throughout the past fiv^ years special interest groups, national councils,*^ 
individual scholars, experts, demographers, federal policymakers, the media, and 
the public have all focused widespread attention on the status of the American 
family. Research rejports, conferences, popular and scholarly journals, and media 
specials li^ve covered a variety of approaches to describing and 'documenting 
information about ^he family. It has become increasingly obvious that the simple 
word /amiTv is a complex subject of great concern to our society. • 

... ■ , .4. 

Views ^bput the status of the family are* often, corttroyersial, conflicting, 
confusing^ and inevitably emotional. In part, this is because current information is 
incomplete and.operl 'to a variety of intei^retatiohs. But perhaps more to. the 
point is a /basic condition which affects almost all of us. Family is not just a 
concept. It is a deeply personal experience which arousfss strong feelings in every 
individual. Culture, traditions, morafs, ethics, religion, values, and attitudes all 
come intQ play in matters, concerning the family. While these intense emotions 
make the sorting of facts from feeling a problem, the signs of caring arc im- 
portant. They may signal a society shrugging off its apathy in the fice of tapid 
technological changes arta prepring for a new stage of maturity in confrontirtg 
the deeper meaning of ch^iyges m our»society. « 

, • There are those specialists who believe that the real importance of changes in 
the structures and roles of families goes far beyond matters of statistics, forms, and T 
functions. Perhaps, they say,'"the more profound implications for schobls and 
society Jie in the changing values and attitudes which accompany this changing 
family status. If this is so, it may be only a matter of time until children assimilate 
these new values and attitudes. Then, the challenges to schools and society will be 
of a social-psychological as well as a^ intellectual nature. Whatever the case,.this 
report includes information which describes developments in all th«sc areas. 

It-iishouid be understood at the outset that special emphasis will be given to 
facts, opinions, and feelings concemijpg families containing children. This is done 
with full knowledge that family advocates frequently express the view that other 
interest advocates weight presentations of information away ^om families as a 
unit to concentration on children's issues. Nonetheless, schools and teachers are 
particularly concerned wfth family environments as they mi^ affedt the experi- 
ences and development of children who come to ihem for teaching and learning. 
It^is on this basis that llamilies with children will be trie major but not exclusive 
us of this report, . . ' , . • 

' ' ' ; ' • f 

In an effort to make the most effective and efficient use ot the rapidly 
developing literaturtp on the family, selected reprints of existing articles/reports 
have been included in their entirety /in other cases, the most appropriate portions 




of already published works have Oeen aestracted. Diversity and variety are pro- 
vided by the inclusion of technical inform|tion, opiniOn'pdUs, commentaries, and 
a vignette. 

Amoivg the many ^te^ries of information highlighted for review are thi 
following: 

• Policy issues, and resources for fwHcy-related activities with particufer 
emphasis on the role of the federal government in creating and main- 
taining policies and programs which impact the family 

• Analysis of national trends in the American family: strengths and weal 
nesses • • ' • . 

\ • Facts,' figures, and results of opinion polls on families and child^ 

• Multicultural i^u^surroundinplhe family: resources for stuj 

• dlts and the family 
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SECTION 1. IHEDERAL POLICY ISSUES AND THE FAMILY 

* \ ■ ■ . ■ ' ' , ■* ■ • 

During his canipai^i for the presidency, Jimmy Carter expressed hfe concern 
about the status ofithe American family. It was his expressed intent to call a 
White House Conference on the Family similar to Whife House Conferences on 
Children w^ch have\ occurred every ten ye^ since thfe Theodore Roosevelt 
administration in 1909. It was also well recognized that Vice-President Mondale 
had acled as an advocate, in the Senate for family and children's issues by support- 
ing legislative initiative^. Family advocates looked forward to a Carter adininistra- 
tion which would showcase family policy as a Social concern. ^ 

m v.. « 

Advocate* Hopes and Major Concerns ^ . 

■ ' ■ . w . • • • 

Additional hope was ^ner^ted because of President Carter|s expressed inten- 
tion to champion welfare reform. Family and child advocates had long expressed 
their dissatisfaction with existing legislative polici^ and federal programs under 
welfare and social rehabilitative services. It was their* view that among other 
weakne^es, the following major shortcomings should be corrected: income provi- 
sions for. the poor should be increased; eligibility requirements^ for children's 
l^ftefits which promoted disruptions of the family unit by mandating the ab^nce 
of fathers should be Altered; and support serviges for. health, nutrition, and 
p^chologi(^ it'eeds of' family members should^ be expanded. There appeared 
to be consensus among many advocates surrot^ding these 'general 'newis for 
improvements. • *^ 4^ , 

■ . 

Minorities and wornen, often overrepresented in the ranks 'of«. poverty 
because of historipal discriminatory pi^ctices, had high concerrui about additional 
areas qf negative impact vn4er social welfare policies. They expired more exten- 
sive reasons why existijig: services tended to** weaken .rathsr than strengthen 
families. Among the^ conditions which they cited were the following: tendencies 
to remove children during times of famOv crisis ahd to keep them in inadequate 
foster homes or institutions over unnecesarily long periods of time; provision of 
inadequate incentives and services for low-income famines to become eligible to 
adopt children; and general bureaucratic insen^sitivities to multicultural differences 
in values, attitudes,'and mores. - " ' 

■\ All together, these factors were some of the major reasons why family advo- 
cates had high hopes for a new administration which mi^t initiate actions to 
bring about 'welfare and social secvices reform af'the pplicy level for families and 
children. ' # 



Res6^h Re{)Ofte " r ♦ 

To buttress these "claims of advocates, two special research reports emerged. 
Both dealt extensively with .the social and economic conditions which! place 
today^s families in jeopardy, and lH)th advocated' policy .reformis at the federal, 
st^te, and local levfcls through iiew and corrective legislation. The first publication, 
Tomird A National Policy for Children and Families, is availahlef from tbe 
National Acaden^ of Sciences in Washington, D,C. The second report, compiled 



by the Camcgie CouncU on Cauldren chaired by Kenneth Keniston, is entitled All 
Our Children: The American Family Under Pressure, and a reprint of its finding 
is included in this section. (This publication by Harcourt Brace JovanQVich is now 
available in Harvest paperback throu^ local boolsjstores.) To accompany the 
Carnegie CouncU re^jort, an action &dd&, theiChUtlten*s Pdlitical Chesldist, was 
disseminated by the Coalition for Children and Yoath (Srs 1 5th Street, RW, in 
Washington, D.C.). This publication suggests methods^ of canying out neids ass^- 
ments concerning the employment status of parents, as well as health and social 
services at the state/local levels. Lists of oii^suiizations and resource which can be 
of assE^tance in these tasks are also provided. " 

.4 ' ■■ 

White Hoii^ Conference on Famili«: 1981 , 

■ ■ ' * ' ' ■ 

In addition to theSe reports anotiier important event occurred shoftly after 
the president took office in 1976. The Carter iadministration scheduled * White 
House Conference on the Family to be held in 1979, responsibility for which was 
placed in the Office of the, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, headed 

by Joseph Califano. \, . ' 

■ • ' ■ " . ' 

By 1978 neither an Advisory Council nor an Executive Director for the 
Conference had ^en selected as mandated. Further, minority groups expressed 
• discontent b^au^ of their t^liefs that multicultural views and issues were not 
.sufficiently represented in planning activities. As a result of 'a congressional over- 
sight hearing scheduled by Senator Cranston, chaiq^rson of the Special SulKJpm- 
mittee on Human Resources, the title of the Conference -was changed the same 
year to ^le White House Conference on Families and the schedule was changed to 

1981., r - • 

Shortly after the hearing! it was announced that fomjer.Secretary pf Health, 
Education, and Welfare Wilbur Cohen would be chauperson of the National 
Advisory Council, and Ms. Patsy Fleming, formeriy of Congress woman Shirley 
Chisholm's office, was selected ^:ohairpersori of the.Whltc House Conference on 
Families. Within two weeks, after the announcement of their selection for these 
positions, both resigned-Dr. Cohen because of ill health and Ms. Fleming alleged- 
ly because of the additional appointment of a codirector.^ost recently, in April 
1979, former Congressman Jim Guy Tucker of Arkansas was aimed chairperson 
of thfe White House Conference on Families. 



Political Climate and Pfogreffi 2 

* , ( :- 

Over this period, congressional movement on social legislation has been 
slow, SupeFordinate concerns with- the budget, energy, and international affairs, 
have dominated the Tegislative agenda. 

n . At the same time, ri^t wing ultracpnsei^atives have organized strong propa- 
'^garida and political opposition to all legislation concerning families and children. 
Such activities are? patterned after the attack leveled at the ill-fated Child and 
Famil>/Services Act of 1975 sponsored by Mondale-Brademas, A sf^cial report on 
that attack has l^enjssued and is available, under the title Backgro.und^MaterialS 
Cmcemlng the Child and Family Serpites Act of 197i H.H 2966 (prepared by 



the Subcommittee on Select Education for the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, 1976). The importance of this report licjs in the 
fact that sim0ar unfounded ^etoric is rpmovied irom the dielf and **pacicagcd" 
wIUi only slight alterations to ac^mmodate any new family or ^d legislation 
at hand. Advertising, fund raising, and letter-writing campaigns, are in^mediately 
inounted to counteract any federaMegislative activities associated wfyLfamily^or 
children's is»ies. If and when the content of the le^t&tion ii exi4Pit, itllegar 
' tions are based (»i the s^me themes, vdiich rarely have any facljjri-fiBrimdatipn. 
, Since many peo^e do not take the time to investigate or lead pr^^ 'legisla- 
tion, emotional responses become numerous and high. The tone of optiosition 
mail suggests that the.c»ntent and format o^lett^ for attack campaigns are sup- 
/'plied, sii^ce the usual themes show dight variatk>ns of the following untrue, albeit 
alarming, allegations: 

. • Communist l^pirations are behind moves to remove children from the 
influence and authority of their parents and the church hf providing 
day-care services which amount to a state takeover and unconstitutional 
intervention into the rights of the family. (This attack was used against 
the International of die Child as well.) ' 
# Federal le^lation will ^ve children the support and right to sue their 
parents if children are disciplined or required to take on hoiu^old 
chores such as taking out the garl}age. • . ' ' 

What might otherwise seem humorous in such ex^mes has been taken quite 
seriously by unbelievable numi^rs of prot^ters. Indeed, the fears of many legis- 
lators as a r^ult of these attacks have led them tp avoid activitiies involving 
failles or children. The politick ^risks appear lu^ in compaHson to the vote^ 
g^hering attributes of such social reform legislation. Then, too, family i children, 
and women's advocates have not yet mastet^'the skills of broad-scsle coalescing 
for the puiposes of supportive legislative activities of mutual concern to all. 
Couple these conditions vnth a strix^nt economic climatl;, and the prosp^ts for 
legislative progress appear limited. . 



Current Activities ^ • 

Wh^e legislative policymaking activiti^ have been few de&pite former hi^ 
hopes, re^areh and study^activities are still quit^ numerous. It" is not unusual to 
see experts and re^archeis enter the a^na of a partictilar social issue which shows 
promise of Incoming a ^litioal priority at^the policy level How long these 
activities will sustain them^Iv^ in the ateence of action at the federal level has 
yet to be^determined. For the moment at least, private support from foundations 
has contributed much to the ongoing [K>licy research and study which is being 
^conducted. Whether sqch research will come to fruition in the form of new 
federal roles and policies remains to be answered in the future. For now^ts focus 
and rec^mmendatibns can^provide insist into what are viewed nationally as 
family issues, ' , ^ 
^ ' V ' ^ 

T]vo .repints«'¥^ch follow are exajnples of tiie kinds of policy-related 
research activities vMch ^ cu^ntly being jc^nducted. . The Appendix contains 
additional sources of such informatit}nJog^ther with f^licy-refate^. resources on 

two i^^portant family issues— Adolescent Pregiancy and Violence hi. the Family. 

'. V , ' . 
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The Family ImpacS Semimr grew out of 
hearings held in 1973 by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Children and Youth, chaire4 
by then-Senator Walter Mondale, The 
^Seminar's goal is to make gm^mmenr 
pr^grarm more responsive to familiesf' 
needs. Initi^ty they are assessing where 
we stand now, looking at federal legisla- 
tion already in place or pending, and 
analyzing ii^ impact on families. 

|t IS booming increasingly dear 
that a vyide range of goverjimedt 
policies b^ive direct and sometimes 
' profound N^ffects on families, Pdli- 

Icy at alM^vels ha^' responded to 

changes in the ramily antf may have 
inadvertently created or added impetus 
to others. We do not know nearly tnoufh 
about the ways ih which governmental 
action? are making families' Kves easier 
or more difficuh, ^ 

Our analysis of the 1,044 fed^al pro- 
grams in the Catalog on Federarttomes-^ 
tic Assistance revealed 268 existing pro- 
grams thai have potwtial diln^ impact 

A. Sklmy iohnsan, HI is i^rects^ ofpte F^mt^ ^ 
Impact Semifutr at George Wash^on Umver- 
sity and consultant to HBW Secteiary losegh A. 
Caiifmo, Ir, and Vice President Wafier RMon- 
dale. ^Prevmusly, he was a mffassimnt to then 
Senautr Monitk and a Sp^i Assistat^ to 
HEW Secretary WUbur CoherL He serves ^ the 
Board of Directors of the Coalition for Children 
and Youth and 0t£ Co$Arwil on Social Wbrk 
Edsscation. 
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on families/ This' analysis' did not even 
tnchide a review of the impact on f^ms- 
lies of tax policies^ nor of ttie much wider 
range of state iand local government pro- 
grams and the many court decisions that 
profoundly. affect faiViiiies. 

Faced with *thc fact that over 200 
federal programs potentiiaHy affect fami^ 
lies, some observers fall bapk on an erro- 
neous assumption: "It is true," they say, 
"that therf are federal programs directly 
affecting families, but th^ don't affect 
biost families. They are. just those pro- 
grams in the Department of Health. Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare -designed to help 
poor families... programs like welfare^ 
and Medicaid or food stamps in the 
Department of Agriculture/' Bui the 
fauts refute this statement. It is, of 
course, true that HEW has many pro- 
gramS'dirtHTtly affecting families. Our 
inventory review*.^ U9. Bui ihe 4nv<?mo. 
ry^Iso showed that a majority of pro- 
grmns with poltntial direct impact on 
families-149 to be exact— are adminis- 
tered outside of HEW and as a general 

neodom I Ooms, Assoc^$e Difector of the 
^Fdrmiy In^a Shninar at G^rge Washingtotyf 
Univer^ holds a inasters degr^ from Oxfara 
Univer^ anrf is a Certified Social Worker. 
' Former^ Cocndtuttor of CUmc&t Servk^and of^ 
the Preschool Preytentmn Pmject of the PkBqdt^ * 
phia Ch^ Ctink, sim ha& practiced 

famdy tt^mpy atid served as conmtant to the ^ 
Child Abuse J^am at Philadelphia Children s 
Ht^taL ' . 
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rule arc not limited exclu$ivcly to poof 
families. These family-rekied proems 
are found in 16 c^cr departments and 
agencic^, inciujHi^the Vt?terans Adn^iti- 
istratioff. and the Departments of Hous-^ 
ing and Urban Affairs, Labor, Interioi; 
Justtce. TVeasury and TVansportafion. 

It is true that uQlijke many otKer na- 
tions, we do not have a Department on 
Families or a Family Ministry in bur 
government. Simifarfy, we have not 
adopted an official j^tional family, poli- 
cy. In fact, our Constitution do^ 
Include a ^^Sl^ rcferCrnce to families. 

What is meant by ''potential direct 
impact on familic*s'7To us it means that a 
policy has been reviewed in terms of the 
toilowing four key questions. Initial re- . 
sponses to these questions irrdicatc 
vvhvther a more thorough family impact 
review should be undertaken.^ 
I. What effect does the program have on 
family n^ii|i^rshlp and ^abUtly?, 
► What incentives or disincentives are 
provided for coupic|> to marry, hpve 
children, separate or divorce; for 
family members to live together or 
live independently? 
2« How does the program affed the 
ability famlUea to meet their eso* 
mimic Jieeds? . * * 
Does it increase or decrease the 



ICPeni^y eduoitioiul materials are available as a public s^rvicie from 
loaA Penney store managers. , 



level of economic resources avail- 
. , |ible to families?' 
^ Does it provide incentives or disin- 
centives for work? 

► Do some 'family members ^t 
greater opportunities for wor^ thdn 
others? 

3* How does the pro^'m affect tht 
nurturatit^' health and socializing 
ftsnctlons of families? 

► Does it ' supplement and support 
fa milieti'' efforts to provide these 
services' to members', grdoes it sup- 
plant ihe family and provide these 
$ervic^ independently? 

4. Whftn the program is aimed at an 
inltiviiitta hi need» does It reflect a 
clear understanding ef the ftdes that 
other fatnily mifnhers may play In 

^ contributing to the individual's need 
or problems? 

► Does (he program reflect under- 
standing of the roles that other 
family members— including family 
members not living in the house- 

• hold—may be able to play in alle- 
viating the need orliclping to solve 
the problem? 



Hpif^ Do Three Mcrim Govarmnttut 
ftognm^ ImpQct FqadHM itow? 

By asking the four key questions out- 
lined above, we can begin ip analyze the 
^ impact of government programs on fam- 
ilies. Let us briefly ewmhie three majon 
long-standing programs which Have im-^ 
pact on lihnost every family. ' 

Ti^ Medicare law, for example^ provides 
financial assistance to patients who are 
cared for in a nursing home following 
Q spit^ti/ation. No assistance, however, 



is allowed to cpver the cc^ts of a home 
Ith aide If hospitalized patients return 



Ttomi 
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lome after a short stay io a nursing h^e 
. or do n^co to a nursing home at aiP^ 

Hiis provpion provides a . tremendous 
financial disincentive to family and 
health aide care in the home. Honrie^P^ 
is less expensive, and as mt^t doctois Wifl 
verify, often offers patirats the grrat^t 
oppcHlunity and motivation for rehabili- 
tation and rccpvery. 

2« FcdMid hamaf Ttm Cod« 

At certain levels of income, the total 
deduction available to a married couple 
is not equal to the deduction they would 
receive if they were living together un- . 
married. For example, in 1975, if a m^ 
earning $10,000 a year married a woman 
^ho qIso earned $10,000, they paid ^n , 
extra $340 in taxes. 

The so^ail^ ''marriage pcnalt>C' in the 
income tax provide ^ disincentive to 
some couples to marry. A careful study 
would be needed to establish thd exteij^i^ 
to which these provisions cause C9uples 
to postpone or avoid marriage, or cause 
married couples to divorce. Nonetheless, 
these provisions, intentionally or other- 
wise, eonslitule a iu\ disimi^entive to 
marriage in certain circumstances and as 
such, have a possible family impact/ 

3. SocUd S«CFiirily' 

^irst and foremast, social security has 
provided Hnancial assistance, health care 
and dignity to milHoris of elderly fami- 
lies. In so doing, it has given them the 
choice of living with their children or 
living independently Buhthere are other 
famiry-'relafed aspects of social security 
which must be questioned. For example, 
regulations which affect wives who are 



full-time hcmiemakers include: 
>There is no recognition of the value of a 
housewife's wc^ until the htisband 
retii^, in which case he receives S0% 
more than if he were single. 
> Under sociaf s^tuity, a housewife has 

no disability covertge. 
^Jl a housewife has been married less 
than twenty yoars, then gotten di« 
vdrcbd; she Is not entitled t(M share of 
her husband's retirement benefits at- 
age 65. f 



Hiring a homemaker to keep theJamily 
of a hospitalized mother together can 1^ 
vdry costly; often the children have to be 
placed out^e l|fee h<wne with relatives, 
friends ^or strangers, A foster Ciire study 
in one state showed that the reason al- 
most 40% of the children were placed in 
fester homes or instituticms was the hos- 
pitalization A their mothers. Meastu^ 
at market vame, the value oF a mother's 
work becomes ^quite evident when' a 
housewife is sick. 



NotM 
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I. 7bH«aitf an Inventory of Federal Ptogmtns 
* with Direct Imj^ct on Families, Staff Re- 
port-Family*'^paci Seminar. February 
1978. ^ 
l*Aftef completing the Invento^, ^jur Seminar 
chose the following three ^liacs for In- 
depth bmily impact analysis: foster care, 
teenage p^^iamry, and policies affecting 
work schedullte- We are preparing, "pilot 
family impact statements'' on e^ch. We are 
alsci dev^plng a set of basic family impact 
questions on these thr^ policies and In the 
areas of education ami health which will he 
available to individi^ls ami cuffanlzatibns 
who want to examine thes^^robiems in 
terms of family impact. / 

Ponneys FOi^UM Spnng' Summer 1979 




Jow can you find out how 
[I families ^ yim annmunity 
■ are being' Affected by local 
and fc^e^l pc4ides, ihkUlu- 
i^i^nc and resources? Be- 
muse of fhe complexhy ofsJfAinlKcs* 
t^eds and functions, thcut are cfearly ah 
almost infinite variety of viuys in isyhUrh a 
particular community^may bej^upfKirlive 
of or de^truct^ive io faniUy ft|^<ming. 

You may be conoemed ab<Hil4be im** 
pact ofthe quality and qutntity of healtb, 
edutational and social services on fami- 
UeggSl^bu wondep whether the avaiV 
8ljM%:tf *|^. \ransportaticm, business 
^Pf^ecgm EaclUli^, 0r the hou^ng 
and zpaing f^ttems meet families in 
positive CH- negative ways? Has some- 
thing changed the nat^ of your com- 
munity recently? 

Whether the change is pcrteived as 
positive 'or negafive or the conditions or 
resources are a r^iill of pubMc or private 
policies, you can determine how^setected 
factors are shaping thfe families in a 
community. 

A great deal can be learned from an 
e?(dmination of agcncie* and organiza- 
lions at community level. GroUf^s of 
families and/or professionals who stSff 
the agencies arc often in the best position 
to Know and describe vtry importani 
aspects of "impacl. " The Family Impact 
Seminar is currently attempting to de> 
velop sample rcsuurce materials to help 
community groups ifcf selective commu- 
nity level impact asseSsinent, which in- 
volves some of the s4ep«»4escribed^bcUm 
These steps are illustrated in the activity 
on page 7, 'How Do Your Community 
Schools Shape Hamilies? " 

I • . 

Step i . Determine the kltnia of faoiHlcs 

who live in the ccmimunity under itud^ 

X Consider diversity in sire, member- 
ship, structure, stKrio^onomic. racial 
aod ethnic background. For example, 
are there l^rgc numbers of single 
parents, two-earner families, first 
^'neration immigrants who have dif- 
Acuity with the language, young fam- 
ilies with prc-schooiers. older fami- 
lies? 



Step 1 4dctet^ w&ich Inatihitfoiis 
tarvkes stamt out a» l»etng the nkiat 
d^ntnasU in the ifoup of famlltet you 
ate f ocualtig <m. 

3, Agree upcm atKl.maJte expUcH 
ymMT owo value aftsUmplkm«» to Mmw as 
afuidetnasacs^gimiM^. ' 
^ De^ption ami evaluation of impact 
/ involves some subjective value judg- 
ments. Fbr example, with regard to 
issues affecting teenage pregnancy^ 
some would value a teenager's right to 
privacy m^er the parents* right to in- 
formation. With regard 10 welfare, 
some prefer services "in kind" siich as 
food stamps rather than a direct cash 
aid. 

Step 4 Read what ai»ne fiif the eaperts.ta 
thia area believe are lmp<»rtaut imfm^ 
bauei on ymirtopic 
^ep 5. Interview and survey 'ematusiers 
oiF the servfeest staff at all levels hi tlie 
sgetKy/initttutlon* and other foteretted 
eimimuaity pcrsosis. 

The Family Impact Seminar is devel- 
oping a* chc'ckliHt of specific family 
jmpael questions which i^ight serve 
,as a guide in designing your survey. 
This checklist will be available in the 
summer of 1979. ^ 
Step Identify the level of policy re- 
sponsible for a particular Important ef- 
i feci. 

For example, ^re the visiting rules in 
' ^hc. hospital a result of slate reguia- 
' lion, informal prufessional prefer- 
ence, w sm olficiaJ hospital policy? 
Jkscribeanddisiruss b0|h the policies 
and practices which you conclude are 
supportive of (amilig»i and^hose which • 
arc not in your final report. 

The federal, state or ItKal officials and 
administrative staff of the agency or* 
I pr ogram should be inflamed of iHr find- 
ings and involved in a dialogue concern- * 
ing rccommenSations. If potsiiible. tips 
gniup or organizatkm which conducted 
4he assessment should mcmitor the v%- 
lent to which changes arc made* On if the 
group IS not ongoing, those members 
with particular interest might volunteer 
l6|0ontinue their commitment to the 
-iWommended changjjs/ 



Bow Do ypttf C? ff f i p""*f SrlHWfit fl |tfl^ T1^ FijmllBtiT 
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' Editor's Note: The" Family Impact Seminar suggests the foljowing as a beginning modei tor 
developing jour own. survey: THe Seminafe's Tbasic value assumiition regarding the 
family /school relationship^ is defined: QuestionsjSPaach category are aimed at determin- 

fing» whether this value is rellected in a particular commUiuty'sfSchbol system. Before" 
developing survey questions, yoifr group members will -need-io iden^fy their owji baac 
value assumption on any topic to be assessed. ' ^ ' . 



FttB^/Sciool lUlationship 



. The lomUy /school r«latl0nship should he coqpeiv^d of ct$ an 
. equal portnershj|), based cm a mutual -respect and support for 
each other 9 expertise, role cmd re^pcm^ilitmt, and a inut\Kzl 
understanding tha^ quality education requi^ the invc^vemont 
of both teachers at\d family memters. ■ ^ 

, ■ P ^' 



!• What are the various channels of cormnunication in both 
directions between parents and school stall? 
I. What kinds of training— both college and in-service train- 
ing-do teachers get in techniques of talking with and 
listening to pqrent^? 



rdl in youj- basic ^ue assiynyrtkan about tte familY/»du)d 
relationsWp or Another topic that C9hcems ymi. » ^ \ 



What questions will yc^i ask k> see if your local schools {or other 
institutions of polid^} ore in line with your values <^ this topics 
1 - ■ ^ U u-_ 



S. What flexibility ajre teachers allowed (or encouraged to 
demonstrate) in arranging to meet or communicate with 
parents? Are coiderences held only during woii days, even 
. though, m increasing numbers ol families, both parents or 
the single parent work lull -time? 

4. Are fathers, other family members qnd^or the students 
themselves included in school conleVences^ 

5, Other questions . * * 

ft 

n, fiiaifly/ ici M>s l i <p f w « t v 

UTo what extent are parents involved or qctive in school 
affairs through PTA. school board, committees or volunteer 
activities?' / • 

1. Are employed parents kept informed of school events or 
activities so they can make plans Iq attend? 
3. To what ^extent is the school supportive- o! iamili^ of all 
tyjDes with regard to vacations, a Iter -school hours, emer- 
gency snow days or in-service days? , 
, 4. Other questions 



1. To what extent dre parents informed about the curriculum 
and given a significant role in decisions about its content^ 

2. What aspects ol the school curriculum materials m the 
school library teach about Ibmily life, child and Jamily 
development; family respon%faihtie« and sex education? 

Xm To what extent do tfiese maferials (and teacher attitudes) 
present realistic or stereotypy views of family life, sex roles 
and the diversity ol families today'?* 

To wKat extent does the schooi^attempt to break dowji .im? . 
intergenerational boundaries or to treate lamily-like* rela- 
tionship's withm the schcx?!. lor example by encbur^ging 
older children to wbrk with younger children; senior atizens 
(grandparents) to volunteer in the classroom; or libranes to 
provjde multi-age grouping or recreational activities'^ 
S. Other questions 



1^- 



^ 



By assessing the ways institiLftions and jx^iicies affect the everyday lives'of families in your community, we ail 
become more prepared to seek chdnges in policies and attitudes that exert unnecessary pressures on 
families. To. the extent to which th^e efforts are supcessful, they will contribute to the health and well-being 
^ oi families, and of society as a whole. For, as Margaret Mead said so well, families go, so goes'the 

nation." ' . ^ . ^ r 

Suggested Recource Sara Lawrence, Worlds Apart -HelaUonships botwiHm Famthes and Schools (New York .Ughtloot Basic Books, 

1978) • i- , r q 

• **■ ^ 0 PenfMi/sFORUMSpring/SumMf IS79 
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The 



tttiec myths which hlxidef 
dc«r (hisikiAg stxiul 
diiklren and families in 
Artterica, 



erJc 





by Kenneth ■ Keniston 



This drUck is a^mtMiy of the first ^^fiport ofA^ amepe CamcU an Children, pubUshed by 
HaKourtBniceJovmovieh,N€wYork.J977. 

The Carnegie CourtcU on' Children was created in 197^by the Came^ CJorporatit)n of New 
York to undertake a broad investigation of what Araeric&n socieQf is doing to and for childfcn,. 
and what government, business, and individuals can do to prqtect ^nd aipport family life. 

An independent-study group, the CouncU was headed 1»y Kenneth Keniston, the psychologist 
noted for his studies of dissenting yotijh and social chan^. Its membei^fomied one of Uie most 
diverse groups to study chUdren in re&nt years with professional interestTranging from education 
arid medicine to law and economics. ,^ _^ 

The results of the Council's five years of work arc incorporated in All Our Chmren: ine 
American Family Under Pressure by Kenneth Keniston and the CouncU. pubUshed by Hswcourt 

Brace Jovanovich. ^' , \ 

Beginning wjth a succinct historical analysis of the American. family and its evolvmg func ions, 
Kenneth Keniston examines the effects of a complex technological society on family life. K:on- 
sidering everything from TV and food additives, to unemploynwjnt rates and the incomitax 
structure, he rtveajs a series pHnyths which hinder families and our ability to think dearly 4])0ut 

their needs.' * ■ i -.a.^^^ 

These myths obscure the overall social and economic system that exem a crucial mtluencc 
on whm^iappcns to parents and children Keniston argues that until policy makeis and planners 
in both the publi.c and private sectors pay serious attention to the broad social aijfl economic 
pressures on children and their parents, our public policies will 1»5 unable to do mudi more than 
hclp'individuals repair damage that the environment often inflicts. 

•. . . ■ 

The myths are: ' • ' 

• Famiim are Self-sufficient r t. i 

Contrary to popular ideas that families are seif-sufnctent dnd solely Responsible for their 
own problems^ the parent today, says Keniston "is usually a coordinator without voice 
or authority, t maestro trying to conduct an orchestra of players who have never met 
and wfio play ,from a multitude of differerit scores, each in a notation the conductor can- 
not read. If parents are frustrated, it is no wonder: for although they have the responsi- 
bility fur their children's lives, they hardly ever have the voice, the authority: or the power 
to make others listen to them." 
Tfie UnUeit Slates ProvUes Fquat Qpporlunity to All 

Despite some advances in the past decade, according \o All Our Children, one child out ot 
lour. in Amejica is "being actively. harmed by a 'stacked deck' created by the failings of 
our .society. To try to change 4hose children" who arc born unequal is to avoid the more 
important task ofdianging rtse structural forces that keep them that way. Schools, the in- 
stitutions traditionally called upon to correct stKial iiiequity, are unsuited to the task; 
without economic opportunity to follow educational opportunity, the iHyt)i of equality 
can never become real. Far more than a hollow promise of future opportunity for their 
childr% parents need jobs, income, and services. And children, >^hos& backgrounds have 
stunted\their sense of the future need to be taught by example that they are good for more 
than they da^ed to dream." • . 

(Jovenlment ami Business Generally Stay Out <tf Family Affairs j 
Finally the book notes thit the supposed "neutrality" of government and business towards 
famUy related matters is frequently misperceived. In fact these institutions m powerful 
factors in the lives of chadren and families, often positive, sometimes negative, but worthy 
of more careful attention* , ' , 



C 4 , 




/ Draj^in^ on this aitaly^ of problems facing us ^ a nation* The Carnegie Council onThildren 
developed the following »rfes of recommendations^ich :^rm the cdre of a propo^d nati&niJ 
policy^brchUdren and their families. * \ 

A Polky for ChiMren and FwiUks 4 

Here in a brief review is tlj| national program the broad, integrated, explicit family pjUcy- 
we believe public adyocates should »ip^ort for the sake of children: 

1) Publk advocates should support jobs for parents and a decent Hv^ stO^gofdyor all famiiiet 
. - We need to adopt a new "decency standard" for thinking about poverty ~a liiie based, in any 
given y«ar, on ^0 percent of the median income of a family of four. No chiidrcm in the nation 
, should have to live in a |iousehold with significantly less income than this. TltmeansTto achieve 
4bisarc;« v -^1* 

^We^nced to reduce unemployment for heads of households to no more than I {^rc^nt or V/t 
percent^l^ringing the generjl unemployment rate downjo between 35^ percent and 5 percent. 

^To do this, the government should consider a mixture of policies: increasing the amount of 
money in circulation for economic stimulus when the economy is operating far below capacity, 
giving business an incentive to hire more people, and providing incgnj^ves for industries to move 
into areas where there are high concentrations of unemployed persons. . 

As a back'Up, tlie federal government should provide guaranteed work, at v^ages of at least 
half the average for industrial workers in that ycgr, for at least one parent in every fagiily that can- 
tains a chUd if the parent has been without employn^Vit for over three months. 

In national economic planning,^ful| employ ment^ould be considered as ilfiiportant as keeping 
prices stable, and a major effort should be made to develop and perfect regulations and admin- 
istrative structures that*can effectively controi inflation by some means cnher than allowing un- 
employment to rise. ' ' ^ ( 

We must reduce job barriers and job ceilings for racial minorities iind women. Kveryonc si^)-^ 
porting children should have a chance at ihe best rewards for hard work and all children should 
have a decent future to look forward to. ' • . 

/Specific charges of job discrimination can be dealt with by improving the cnfOFccmcnt of our 
current laws and regufations, in particular by speeding cases through the courts and jgiving the gov- 
ernment more flexible remedies than^ tola! cutoff of government contracts with employers who 
•show evidence of job discrimination. - ^ 

Deeper reaching job discrimination can be attacked through encouraging afnrmative action. 
Furthermore, new legislation is needed to change the usuaf methods of recruiting employees and 
establishing job qualifications. New regulations are needed to give a government agency tliat is 
not already saddled with handling specific complaints the responsibility for instituting lawsuits 
wherever there is reason to b'elieve that a broad4)ased pattern of discrimination exists. 

T4h^ CiHifUfy should provide a hadc-ttp isy^ttem io fuH etnploynfient tirat ptrts i nco m e fKjftr 
under every American family. 

Such a^ system would incorporate or reform elements of the federal income tax .system, wel- 
fare, food stamps, workmen's compensation, and veterans' benefits. It s^iyuld maintain incentives 
to Wbrk by reducing'^lfs benefits gradually a^ Incon^ from work goes up. Such a ^ stem would 
support the working^oor as well as the unemployed and very poor. 

A parent with the primary responsibility for raising young children should be guaranteed a 
'passable family income if slie^^or he) decides to stay at home. Adults should not be eligible fur 
incorne suppo'rts, however, if they are capable of working and not actively seeking a job or taking 
care of young children, such a work test would apply to^ the wealthy as well as the pixir. Neiriier 
should benefits go to absent parents with a source of income who do not make contributions to* 
supporting their childreri. • * 



. Jufi cmfiipyiiicnt 



, 4'air cnifiloy ttcnt 



. . M d^'cnf mfntitnum 
inc»nie tevei fur all. 
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, JoQfetr diid rearing 
leaver 



A sample qcstcm of' inwmc sapiKJrts worth considcr^^ Replacing the 

current system. It would tax virtuafly aU incon»» allowing 4<^uptiops only fo^ the costs of jiwTiing 
income, jndudingcha4H:are expenses, and for ^c^^ AU taxpayers, whatever 

their Income, would pay the stoie flat pwircenti^c and all woul*be entitled to a tax credit^ in fcash 
if they had no' other source of aipport or in a credit ai>plicd ^Sin$t the taxes ihty owe^ if they 
did' have incon^. The exampte shown in Chapter S if) the full Report of the Camegto CcHincit on 
Children wcxild tax^abnost all (our-per»n families with incorr^s under $18,000 lesS than the pre- 
krnt system. If a credit tax is not immediately feasible/ similar remits could be obtained by modi^. 
fying our pre^nt tax and transfer^ayn^nt systems; / 

2:) ^bUc advocates slwut^ mpport nwn fUxibhy^ ^ > 

The demands of a parent^ employment should conflict as little as possible witli the needs of 

the family, ^ ' . 

Working hours should \m made flexibte whenever possible so that parents can sometimes 
m^nag^ family affairs during the day, and so they are not forced to leave their children in the care 
of others at times wherf they would rather not, 

, "Flfxtime'' the gi'stem under whkh employees can determine the hourilhcy work on any 
given d^ so long a^ the weekly hours add up to. a required total in any given piBriod is tme in- 
novation that ^vernment and private employer^ should try more widiply. Part-time jobs shoiild 
be upgraded and structured with full guarantees pf job securiti^;ben^its, anrfthey rfiould provide 
equal wages f^ eqtial Work. Federal and state legislation should require governments to set an 
example by creating botfi flextime schec&ling and part-time ^obs for their workers. 

Pregnancy leave should be expanded and protected. American employe rs'shoufd be acquired 
to grant mothers, and pos^bly fathers, a twelve-week leave of pjbsence to be used in any propor- 
tion they ch(tose before and after the birth of a baby, without losihg seniority, advancement 
privileges^ oijohsecurity. v I 

Longer teaves for.chiid rearing need to be Protected, too; whenever possible, parenfs^ould 
not lose seniority when they take a?veral yearsf off for child rearing. The easier it is to reenter » 
job artei time .off,the 'freer parents «?ill feel to/choose whViher to stay at home with *their children 
or go out for wa^s on the basis of what suits ttte family best. ♦ ' # 



Neet^ : Integntcd fimay 3) Public advomes should support an igtegrited network of. family services. 
fert4cei iacfuding. . . All families need services. The nation neeps to help families get them, 

^ Services should have black and white? ch^jlren, middle-class and poor in Ihe same progran^as 
often as possibly. Jhe services should be ea^ to find and get to. There shoyld be a wide range of 
services for families to choo^ from, and parents should play a strong role in the services them- 
..•smAonpieVeiitlon selves. Above all, family services shbulci'stress prevention, making it ^s easy for a family to go to a 

clinic for a mild problem as to go to an emergency room after the problem has become serious, 
and as easy for a court or government agency k) provide a hoinemaker to help a'^Troubtcd.family 
• with its children as it is to put the ^lilSrcn in foster care or an institution. 
' ' Federal standards for quality and fairrteii^ould be enacted for all services, public or private, 
.''fia^ty auditi*' To see that*they are meeting* these standartls; services should be subject to **qual!ty audiU'' com- 
missioned by local con^mers' councils. The councils would also survey ne^s and coverage in 
' , their areas.. Both at this local level and above, data on fervice needs and coverage must radkally 
improved, as must statej^s for services. , 
Government doe^^otrnJcd to provide all sewices directly to all families. But it does need to 
. . , pay f^r ^rvcys of neeffii; covera^^^ and iihpact, for start-up costs in many cases, for lest programs, 

fqr the con^mers' councils to mdliitor local sefvlce^,;and for establishing ^rvi^es in areas that can- 
^ . not afford.tosetthemup. 



4)^ f^Aikmlwcatesshouki support 

We Med fo recojgnizc that chitdren^s health depends'as much on ittcpfiKVenvirogment; and 
dtet as it does on ho^tals« nurses, and puedtauicians. ^ " ' ^ 

We need nationftl'health insurance to guarantee that ati diildi^rtgei h#^]th care, an^ we fleed 
to reoiganize the system to emphasize prevention and primary care-the i^plest kind of checkups 
and treatment.i i** ' ; 

FederaUnd state legKlation should create a network of community, health agencies (CHAs), 
built on existing public health departments or the recently created state Health Service Agencies, 
ffid^doigiriatfed by laymen, CHAs shoufd be given the authority td cmiirdmate both private and 
public health «rvices, preventing oveyrlaps, controlling costs, maintaining con^stent records^. and 
holdingservtce providers to account for what tifey do, " 

We need better public data on healthncare^providers, so par^Ats can select care more thought- 
fully and so that monitorimg groups can .keep services up to the mark. Education far^^rents and 
children should be increased so they ^an interprei.their own medical records and leartvtb|>crform 
minor health procedures such as taking throat cultures and using otoscopes, Communjtiss ^ould 
have twenty-four4iour telephone services to answer nodical questions^ and health pfo((^ss^ril^s 
should be trained to increa^ their collaboration with parents; 



Needed: Pfi^fe«iltb 
cm forch&iftii 
iadmtlQg. 



AgCIH^lSS 



. * iicattb cducatlaa for 
patents 



3) P^biic adwcates should oipport impmmi legal protectidn for chikiren oui&Ue ami in^e 
ihed" families. 

The law should make every effort to keep families together. No child should be removed 
from hl>me at eithdf the4?ourt's request or a parent's without a clear showing that the diiW will he 
better off elsewhere, and lhat less drastic solutions, such as therapy or s{H?cial education, would not 
relieve the problem: Courts antf social agencfes must make every effort to return a child who is 
removed; or, when this is stjli impoi^bie after over a year, speed adoption procedures In a new 
family. * - ' ' . . 

Placement of any child in any institution should be reviewed regularly, with the burden of 
proof always on those who argue for mainiammg|the chilifat the institution. AH institutions should 
ensure children reasonable civil rights as 'well as rights to treatment, rehabilitation, protection, 
and a minirmim standard of care* * 

ChildrePi rights to ihake their own decisions about health care and whether to leave school 
Co work should be expanded. 

Students' rights in relation to schools need protection. Schools should seek the return of 
truants instead of accepting th^ir absen^, and truants should hot be referred |o juvenile court. 
Restless>pider adolescents shoirid be allow^ to dro^p out of school for a year and^come back with- 
out penalty, at least up to the ^ge of twemy^ne^ School saisj^nsioris should be severely limited 
and'permanent expulsion eliminated altogether, Students' privacy should be protected and their 
records ^puid^re open oriiy to them and ftieif farhiTies. Schools* ability to ai^n students to 
cial classes Qr require that hyperactive children be given drugs should be restricted. 

We need' to develop various ways to protect children from the assaults of th^^t^hnological 
environment, including children's compensation laws and child-impact statements. ' 

Finally, need to give, all the support we cm to lawyers, ombudsmen, agency monitors, and 
children's advo^es^ who are often pursuing at a broader level the goals we commend to all indi- 
vidual adults, p&^ts Or not, who care about childrcfn. 

^4 ■ ■ ^ 
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FAMILY CHANGE AND STAtflUtY 



> Marriage, Divorce, and Remarriage fi*^ 
Living Anraa^ments of Adults and Children 
Working Mothers 
Marital Life C^cle 

Difficulties in Measuring Family Change 
Sumfnary and Conduaton 
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SECTION n . ANALYZING D^OGRAPmcS AND 
. MYTHS AND REAI^HES ABOUT FAMILY 

CHANGE AND STABILITY : . 

J^AMIlY CHANGE AND nSlMPUCArWlh 
FOR THE SCHOOL CURRfCUlUM 




• w Tlie faimly in one form of another exists in all societies. Most hwmn'bein^ 
are bom into family groaps and spend their Kve^ within a network of family^ 
relations. They m|y many and produce sons and daughters and so perpetuate thp^ 
.fanlily' system, . • . , * 



Comprised of parents and offspring, ^tl^c family is a liniqiie social group. 
.Pfiedonjj^tly withih the family, genetic strains meet and project the older gen- 
eration mto the new, the process of socializing the young l>egins, and aspects of a 
cultural heritage are transnrftted. The family influences personality development, 
and is the setting for some of tiie most intense emotional ex{^rienct^ during' the 
course of an individual's lifetime. Little wonder that the family is often associated 
with ^ngth and stability which command respect in terms of human values. 

• Associations of strength and stability, liowever, do not ne^te the existence 
of family problems that occur an^^cur. The family tehayiors Of some childf^n, 
husbands, and wim indicate tofubled relationships and^plhappy, iexperiences. 
Standards of fami^^ co^duc^iiem at times confused, and traditional scripts and 
roles" »em inadequate * fo^^me contemporary eXf^eni^s wititi fdmUy living. 
Given the importance attained to the faitifly, recurrence of family problems is t(w> 
serious for unqu^tionepjl^cceptmice. 

The significaivfe and intensity of family living and, the recurrence of so-called- 
family problems render th^e topics important subjects for the school curriculum. 
Prawn from real life, thes^ subjects concern immediate £md practical experiences 
familiar to many students. The ^bjects focus on an. aspect of adulthood that 
most students are likely to experience. The subjects also address many factors 
that seem productive of family problems. Thus, the study of the family can be 
justified under t^Q broad aims of public^ediication: adult preparation, and indi- 
vidual and social improvement. . ^ ■ ■. 

Enthusissm for family studies fn the* school curriculum needs realistic 
tempeiiog. Many difficulti^ exist, some of which are quite awesome. If the 
s(flhool accepts the missjion^ family prepai^tion, then curriculum-makers "and. 
teachers need an aw^rene^^ the problems that involve both subject and content 
of the process of curriculum change. ' y 

Section n^pre^nts degipgraphic and trend data associated with family 
chanp and stability. Ma^or focus is on family change; and coverage includes 
mamage and divorce, Hvihg arrangements of adults and children, working 
mothers, and marital life cycles. The demographic and trend data discussed in 
tills section present a limited treatment of a complex subject, but does so with 
idle hope^ that family literacy can be proipot^ throuii careful curriculum' 
i)lajrming and r^onsible instructional effort. 
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FASkY OUNCE AND STAmi^ * 

* " It become apparest from the literature that many approaches to the subject 
of femay change have'^n* used aild that-a variety of* assumptions Have been 
made. One approach, which' dominates this section, is desaiptive in natiire. It 
identifies! an event, describes it, and. charts it* over timelT^e a^umption is that 
uneovering observable change or the -lack ot it is .a funAamental stage in the^ 
•process of understanding family change. ^ ^ ^ 

• this Action explores the subject of faipily change, begirming with a discus- 
.sion of several changes in marital events, living arrangements of adults and chil- 
dren; the employment status of tnothers, and marital life cydes. It concludes 
, with a review of $everal Tes«arch'prbWemS'that make study of tiie family, difficult. 
Whenever^po^ble, long-time'^^rend 4ata are. presented. Where appropriaite, expla> ^ 
nations^ s,uggested. If nectary, interpretive i^u^ are noted^ 

nif^rriage. Divorce, and Remarriage 

In the United States, mcBt people marry at some iM>int,durinj| their lives. In 
fact, the United States has one of the hiiJiest marriage rates in the world: ,9.9 
marriages per 1,000 population in 1976.^ " 

There are several reasons for the high marriage rate. Hatorically, the Econo- 
my of the United States has grown and with growth has come an expanding job 
market. From an economic point of view, young i^ople can be optimist^ alx>ut 
flieir ability to find work, enter marriage, and carry the econofnjc responabilities 

' of marriage and paren^ood. A second explanation involves the computation of 
iTOarriage rates. Marriage rates are based on th*e total number of marriages during a 

[ given .year arid do not distinguish between first and second marria^. Beau% the 
divorce rate "in the United States is high an^ because most divorced people re- 
maiTry,'tfif total number of marriag^ ihcreasK. As a result, the rates of marriage 
are. somewhat distorted. For this reason', marriage ai^d remarria^s rates are treated 
separately in the following para^aphs. • ^ .. • 

The discussions. ofi rnarriage, divorce, and remarriage rates refer to Figure 1 
which traces marriage, divorce, and r^arriage trends in the United States from 
1921 to 1977. Marriage rates are calculated on the basis of the number of 
marriages per 1,000 single women 14 t,o 44 years old. Divorce rates are based on 
the number of divorces j^r 1,000 marri^ women 14 to44 years old. Remarriage 
rates are based on the number of iremarriages per 1,000 widowed or divorced 
women 14 to 54 years old. ~^ ■> , 

1 - ■ ■ ■ 

The annual first-marriage rate in the United States is shown in Figure 1 . The 
rate reached a low point during the 193ps, peaked after WorM War IT, an^ has 
declined almost continually during the past 30 years. The varying marriage rate 
suggKts periods of marriage postponement. Explanations for the ^tponement 
of fciiafriage vary according to the historical period under consideration. During 
the for example, unemployment rates were highland young adults most 

likely postponed marriage in li^t of an uncertain financiM future. During Wdrld 
War n, many men postponed marriage because of active mtKtary. service. The rate 
decline following the post-World War II peak has continued for nearly three 
decades. This decline may teflect the mfluence of a prolonged war in Asia, periods 
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otMsS^^^ college oppoitiinities, and more Ul»ral attitude towani^ 
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Ck)urtesy of the'Popylation Reference Bureau, If^., W^ington, ^ 

» 

The trend toward first-marriage postponement is especially prbnounced 
among young women. According to U.S. cen^ data, 92 percent of the women 
who were in their upper twenties in 'I960 had married, whereas in 1975 only a? 
percent had married. The proportion of single women at ages* 24 -to 29 has 
consequently increased from 28 percent in 1 yO to 43 percent in 1 970^.2 

Reasons for the postponement of first marriage by women may include 
increa^d Options to early marriage and phild-rearing and changing social attitudes 
toward the independence and self-sufficiency of women. The postponement may 
_ also t» attributed, m part, t6 what some have called tiie "marriage squeeze." That 
is, the number of women reacWng their usual first-mariiage a^s of IS to 24 
exceeded by 5 to 10 percent the number of men reaching their first-marriage age 
of 2a to 26.-^ 
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Altiiou^ the United States has one of the hi^esij 'marriage rates in the 
world, it also has one of the.Ws^est divorce ratgs: 5.0 'divorce^ pfer popula- 
tion 'in 1976. Computing the number of divorcejiicr ! ,000 popmatibn ls only one 
of several ways of determining divorce rat%.,A.secUnd mejOtod compares ^the 
annual ratio of marriages to divorces. For example, if there v^^e in the United 
States 50 divorces for every 100 marriages, the rate tJif divdi-^e would be 50 
perceift. A third method compares the number of divotees ari| nwiag« for a 
spedified population, usually married women. Given curfjent dita, fpr example, 
among* every .100 marriages for v^omen, 38 will end Ifr divorce. Of these 38 
divorced women,, 29 will rem^t Of these 29 women, 13 wil} divorc4again. The 
■original m women' wUI have a totaf of 51 divorces (38 + l3 = 5^^and 129 
marriages < 100 + 29 = 129) >yhich yifelds a divorce rate of 40 percent 
(51 ^ 129 = .399 - .40).-* Each of 'tliese methods is used to^ay, whifh explains 
the variance among reported divprce rates. - ^ 

The annual divorce rate is also shown in. Figure I . like the first marriage 
rate, the divorce rate reached a low during the D%pre^on, nose to a peak after 
. World War II, declined somewhat, and then during the late 1950s turned upward 
and mounted rapidly. 

Understanding the reasons for divorce is ctifficult. Thf upsui^ in divorce has 
oojurred during a period of rapid social change. The heipitened political aware- 
ness of women and minorijes, loosened constraints against divorce, increased use 
of birth control me'thdds, a war. and a period of civii unrest may all be associated 
with the .divorce rate. While it 4S difficult to specify exactly how these changes 
'.may have precipitated diyof'ce, it i^ also difficult to deny the possibility that such 
social <jfimige'S have had an impact On marital relatio^^ 

Research has isolated two predictors of divorce: age at first marria^ ^d 
low income. Teenage||iiilrriages, for example, are more likely to end in divorce 
than are marriages between older people.-^ Marria^ in which family income is 
low are more likely to end in divorce than^are marriages in which family income is 
relatively higher.^ ' . *" 

The exact relationship between age and divorce or between income and 
divorce- is difficult to' explain. Youthfulness, for example, -may b& related to 
divorce, but it is not necessarily the cause. The lack of maturity associated with 
youtif could be related to divorce ,iji the sense that young adults might exercise 
less wisdom in mate selection or they might be I^ able to handle njarital stress. 

' On the other hand, matiy teenage marriages Jo survive; and a number of marriages 
between older and presumably more mature spouses do falter. Generally, resj^arch 
has been unable to explain the cause of divorce. Certain divorce predictors have 
been identified;, but the findinp suggest complex, rather than simple, relation- 

, ships among multiple, rather than sin^e, factors. 

Earlier it was noted that U.S. marriage rates include first marriages and 
remarriages. The divorce rate in this* country is high, but the remarriage rate is also 
. high, as Figure 1 shows. The remarriage rate tend^ to rise and fall in a way similar 
to fust-marriage and divorce r»tes. The rates in the late 1950s, howevef, take 
divergent {^ths-the divorce rate turns upward and Ittiarria^ and remlrriap rates 
turn downward. The xlownward movement of the remarriage rate coincides with 
social changes during the last 30 years-for example, more liberalized attitudes 




d sdcial .and pe^soI^l f xp«inientation and shiftin* pcrccpti^ o6 w£at 
Wtes 4he v^d Kfp." Hic downward movement oC the remaniag? raje also 
•suggests that d^orcifd. peofile, as well as young Single adults, are fxistponing 
-marcia^ or mi||it deciding not to remarry .'Pethaps, too, raofe open discussion 
and hci^tened pubUc concern abopt divorce have instined greater cautioa among ^ 
raarrlagsaWe &«QpIe. r ■ ' 

y ' Whatever me explanation, remarriage rates comprisa a sigjiifent aspect of - 
^ the changing njarridge patt^ of the United States'. First, according t6 U.S-/ 
census data; for 1975, f$Hir divorcAl peoplf out iuf«five rem'arry by^ middle age. 
Second^ census, data show that' yjaUng adulls have been^ postponing maoiage and 
have been shortcnihg the intervals between fHittnarri^e and divorce (7.7 years 
for men aijd 719 ye^ fof^women in 1967; 6.7 yejMTfor idcn and 7.3 yeare for 
woqnen in 1975) and between remarria^ and rediy^rce (6.2 yeais for m&i anil 7.6 
years for won^pn in 1967; 5^years for men ana 5.5 years for women in 1975).^ 
An interval of approximately three years between divorce and remarriage appears 
to be rather stabie.Thus marital events-are bemg compressed into a shorter period 
of time; and Jr some geople, more marita| events are occurring during theitUves. 

^^^^ ^ ' 

The data presented for marriage, diy^^rce. and remarriage provide evidence 
for bot^ stdeiiity and chan^ in the marital ^aspect of family Ufe'. The data suggest 
that marriage as a social institution is stable; that is, most^^^plfe msurry or, if " 
(hvorced, they tend to remarry. The implication is-lhat most peopU pfefer 
marriage as a way of living. The change is occurring in the timing of mairia^and 
in the number of. marital en^nts experienced. In other words, young adull^ ar^ 
postpohing .remarriage. The im|}Ii(^tion is that althou^ marriage as a social insti- 
tution is stable, individual marriages are not. This sumnlbry siiould be cautiously 
interpreted, however, in light of a statistic of great im|K)rtance: the majority of ' 
marriages in the United $tatbs Capemximately two out of everjt three)* last until 
"death do us * >^ " 

Uving Arrangements of '/^u^^ and Chik&en . 

Ac(x>rding to the U.S. Census Burcaip, a /am(/v is a group of people wh?live 
together and who are related by blood, marriage, or adoption. An adult is a 
p»SOTi 18 years old or older, who may or may not be married, and who is not 
institutionaliEed. Given th^ definitions, in 1976 there w«« 144 rnilHon adults. 
Of these adults, 120 million (83 percent) Jiad ^tablished their own households; 
thatjs, they lived in a dwelling designed for one family pf. for a pcrspn living 
^ alon?. Of the 1 20 million adults who had established theiJ- Own households, 94 • 
million (78 percent) were involved in hUsband-wife households; 15 million (13 
percent) lived alone, and 11 million (9 fipccent) lived in household with4wo or 
more people ^th whom they had no blood, marital, or adoptive relationship.^* • 
These household characteristiis show that most adults havecstablished their own 
households, that a substantial majority of these households are comjjrised of - 
adults married and livingJogether, and that a fairiy large number of adults Vm 
alone. ' ^ ' • 

. ' ■ ' * ^' . • ' ■ ' ■ . 

A noteworthy change in household composition is in the proportion of 
adults who live alone. Between 1970 and 1976, this proportion rose by 40 per- 4 
cent. The increase can be explained by the growing numbers of elderly people 



who prefer lone living and can afford it, of divoi^d people who have no child^n, ; 
and of young peqple who leave their parental homes find establish their*'own 
households before Dnarriajpe. / v * ' ' 

According to Giick and Norton, lone living rose between 19^0 and 1976 at a ' 
faster rate for men than for, women (57 percent versus 32 percentV*' However, 
this increasl-is^due partly to the increase^ numbers of divorces that involve. 
diiIdren.wbp, usu'aUy remain witli the mother. The| inCiease Is' also larger for men 
because the base is smaller;* tbat is, fewer one-person households are established 
by men.. . • *" - • 

Ac(X)rding to unpublished 1978 current popjdation survey data reported by 
GUck and/#jrton, there were-in the United States 63.2 million children under the 
of 18. Of these children, 49 mpon (77.7 percent) Bved with two parents, 
nearly two-thifds of wl^lj^'were married once and were Ae child's 'natural 
parentei 1 1.8 million children (18.6 percent) lived with one parent and most often 
the mother, and X3 million children (3.7 percent) lived with neither parent.' ^ 

Data desctibing the livihg arrangemeaits of adults and children su^st that ' 
fairly traditional arrangements prevail. One of the more notifceable changes in 
living' arrangements for the adult population is in the nuinber of adults who live 
alone. These adults are generally young and sjngle, or elderly and widowed. One 
notable characteristic of living arrangements for children is that most childlpen live 
in two-parent households. 



Worki^ Mothers 

According to the Department fffcsi^Ss.l percent of all women in this 
country participated in the labor force in l^WOf these women, only 8.6 percent 
were pothers. By 1974, tKe number of working woi^en had increase to 45.2 
percent; Of these women, 45.7 percent were mothers. During the 1940s and ' 
1950s, the greatest einployment increase was among women with school-age chil- 
dren. Since the early 1960s5 the greatest increase has been among women with 
preschool-age children.^^ . 

The employment status of women varies with marital status. United States 
Department of Labor statistics for 1974 show that 25 percent of the women who 
were widowed participated in the labor force. Of the women who were married 
and living with their spouses, 43 percept were in the labor force. Women fnarried 
but separated or with an absent Spouse had a participation rate Of 55 percent. 
Single women, many of whom were in school, had a participation rate of 57 
percent. The highest participation rate, however, was for divorced vw)men, 73 
percent of whom were in the labor force.^^ • ; 

. There is little doubt that more jvomen are participating in the labor force 
than at any previous time in U.S. history and that increasing numbers of these 
women are mothers. Many factors may have contributed to this upward trend: 
the changing pattern of maritd events, the increase in the number of families 
headed! by women, and an increased life expectancy for females, for example. 
Other factors to consider are an increased number of while-collar jdbs, jobs in 
which woi^en are primarily employed; an increase in part-time employment 



opportunities; and equal rights legislation and government action. Underlying 
these contributing factors are changing attitude toward the Employment of 
womeii and toward the women's movement, both of whicfi involve- efforts to 
extend the cmicept of sexual equality into the economic lives of women. • 




Marital life Cyde . ' 

Events^ which have changed in the American system of marriage include the 
proportion of people marrying, |he median age of first marriage, and the propor- 
tion of people divorcing, Anothes change is in the pattern of marital life cycle^ln 
what husbands and wiv^ do, in the niimli^r of chidren they have, and in 
nilmter of years they are together with and without the presence of child^ 
Althilmgh this change i^ults in part from increased life expectancies fcr- 
^xes, it results primarily from changing fettility patterns. • 

Constructing marital life cycles is a speculative process. Detailed information 
about^4he fertility patterns of older. women is not available, and fertility histories 
for younger women cannot yet be constructed. Marital life cycles, therefore, must 
involve many assumjitions. For example, it-is 'as^femed that t^ proportion of 
women manying and bearing children will i^ain unchanged, that cMld-spacing 
within marriage vwU remain unchanged, and mat the typical married coufile will 
not divorce. , ^ ' 

- Given tlrese assumptions^ the marital life cycles fdr women during the mid- 
nineteenth and mid-twentieth centuries are somewhat dinerent. Bane,^"^ who 
, worked with U.S. census data and related studies, constructed hypothetical man-, 
tal Ufe cycles fbr Women bom ^uring"^ the mid-nineteenth and mid-twentieth 
centuries. The cycles are summarized in Table 1 . According t© Bane's hypotheti- 
cal descriptions, a mid-nineteenth century woman married at 22 years, bore the 
first -and last of six children at 23.5 and 36 years, respectively, saw the first 
marriage of her last child at 58.^ years, wat widowed at 56.4 years, and died at 



TABLE 1. -HYPOTHETICAL UFt CYCLES FOR WOMEN BORN DURING 
MID-NINETEENTH AND MID-TWENTIETH CENTURIES 




Woman bom' 


Woman, bom 




during mid' 


during mid- 




nineteenth 


. twentieth 




century 


century 




^(6 children) 


(2 children) 


Age at marriajge 


22.0 years 


20.8 years 


at birth of first.child 


23.5 




Age at birth of last child 


36.0 


24^8 


Age at fiiit marriage of l^st child ...... 


58.9 


47.7 




56.4 


• . 67.7 " 


Age at own death . , . . . . 


. 60.7 


77.1 
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60.7 years. Her iny^W^entieth century cohort married youn^r ^at 20.8 ycais)^ 
bore the,fitst-aad1a^ of two dhfldreri at 2?.3 and 24.8 years» respectively, saw the 
first niSia®3 of her last duld at 47.7 years, was widowed at 67.7 years, and died 
at yf.X years. . ^ * 

■ , •. : ^ . 

Obviously, the marital Hffc histories of mid-twentieth century women have 
^ not been completed; md several events-such as the median age of Gtst 
. marriage-may be chamgilig and thus may alter the projections. Nevertheless, to 
, ' the extent that they are accurate* the hypothetic^ histories, 

marital life patterns during'the coming decade For ejtample, marriages wi|l last j 
longer C47 years, rfther th^n 34 years), child-i«aring will span fewdr years (25 
>v years, rather than 35 years), married couples wiU have n^preycars tog^ 

out the prraence of children (22 yedrs, rather than 1 .5 years), and oov^^ wSi 
. have more yeaxs together v^ea neither wiH be employed, althou^ easing man- 
datory retirements may alter this situation. 

■ ^ If the marital life cyde continues to change and to c^ge in the. directions 
hypothesized, then a mjh\ber of questions mi^t well4)e pondered. How will 
" people spend the years ih whidi they do not have to rear childfen or to work for 
money?. How will increased leisure tima affect marital relationships, especially 
after children are reared? Will people experience ntoi^e or 1^ satisfaction with 
nwtiage? • " ; . ' 



Dfj^colties hi Mea»D^ Faniily Change ^ 

The difficult in measuring family chanjge are numerous. On^ problem area 
is with the frameworks''SVai|able for the study of family diange^ Some firame- 
works are cosmic, They encompass aU possible variables andt become unwieldy 
with research demands for gathering relevant data. Oth^ fipameworks are sim- 
plistic. They often reduce a complex subject like the family to a sinj^e set of 
variables (for, instance, economic variabl^) presumed to precipitate or cause 
family-change without interacting with other factors such as philosophical ^disr 
jx)sitions or personality characteristics. 

A second difficulty is the l^ck of histdrical data for conteinfiwmy questions. 
It is widely believed, for fexanjple, that the extended family in th^^pnted States is 
declining and that the decline represents a loss of family ties and faeling*Giy^n 
available data and methods of research, it is difficult to determine whed^ft dr to*^ 
what extent the extended family existed, for which groups, during which i^riods, 
and under what conditions. It is also difficult to si^ify thr-mys in which 
extended families in the past contributed to family life or to what extent those 

contributions have incre^d, diminished, or remained unchanged. 

■ ?■ ■ - 

* A third difficulty concerns the gap between ideals and behavior. Ideals are 
, not dways' exjM-essed, nor dS-they always indicate ^at pet^e do. Behavior does • 
not always reflect ideals, whether they be i^rsonal or social in naturi^. It is 
difficult today to determine the matcn between ideab and i^navior. It is even 
more difficult to identift^ attitudes of the past or tO reconstruct past behavior. 

* . , . ■ ■ 

• A fourth difficulty involves perspectives that may vary by sex, class, and 
generation. For example, wife-beating was once associated with the economic 
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dtss. Contemporaiy researdi, However, sug^ that Wife-bcatin^ti across eco- 
TOmic Unes. Some people, therefore, condude that .wife4)eating ii increasina. 
while Ihis may be true, it may also tie true that fewer wives silently accept sudi 

treatment or that jodal intolerance t)f this behavior is incwasing, 

■ ' . ' ■ ■ • i 

Skuomary Condu^on^ 

' In some respects, the American family has chan^. Long-term trend data 
sug^ that manias, divorce, and remarriage rat^ have increased; the median age 
of first raama^ has shown a sli^t rise, especially for wom«i; more adults live 
alone; more mothers work outside the home; famBy size is Secreasing; and marital 
events are compressed into a shorter pferiod of rime. 

Other chan^ appear, to be occurring but are^difficult to document. For 
example, almost a|l of todays children Uve with at least one parent; and the 
najority of diildren Uve with both natural parents. Whether or not this rept«^nts 
a significant departure from the past is difficult to detenlrie from available data. 

The "chanps which have been identificd and^documented su^t tiiiat both 
change and stabiHty are evident in the American famfly system. As institutiops, 
both mamagfe and the-family continue to per^t andi in fact, appear to be 
preferred Uving arrangements fot adults and children. As proc^ses, marriage and 
the family appear to bf^ undergoing change. 

The changes selected fir review, however, cannot possibly address all the 
changes thought to have occurred or to be occurring in the American family. For 
example, althou^ family size and structure are dianging, it is difficult to a$sert 
the cause or causes of th^ changes or the way in which certain factors-such as 
urfjanization and industrializarion-have influenced the dhanges. Althbu^'thc 
role of women is changing, it is too Mion to determine-whether motherhood is " 
being accepted as an episode in a woman's liYe ^afliCTi tham as her Ufe*s5i5rk. 
Further, it is difficult to predict whether motherfiood as epis^c will wE&i§n2^ 
ly chan^ family structure or in what ways. The economic aS-^hSdaHzi^ 
ftinctjons of the famfly may be changing, but the effect of this iKJssible change oh^ 
the intimate rejationships within the family context is xm^eai. 

-* • • Mtiii"r^ the end of better understanding the 

family system, how well it p«rforms.its traditional responsibilities, and to what 
extent it may or may not be undergoing change." Great attention has b^n focused 
on family income, for example, as if the amount of income and the principal wage 
earner were determinants of certain family processes or problems. Very littie is 
known about the way in which income exerts influence on individual families and 
family meml^rs, the real deprivations famili^ experience, ai^ the relative depri- 
vatkm& they fceL Much le» att«»ition hasbeen psM to the m^er in which fami- 
lies spend the income they have, to the kinds of opportimlties they seize, and to 
the types of ^rvices they purchase. ^ ' 

A second set of questions for study involves family roles. The specific activi- 
ties of adults and children inside the family and in other institutions, the amount 
of time family members spend together and in separate activities, the satisfaction 
family nUmbers derive from the activities, and the degree to which" family mem-*' 
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bere niirtui« or hinder peisonal freeiiom are afl mas that need ftirther examina- 
tion. * \ 

Althou^ cultural diversity ii widely acknowledged, family diversity' is less 
#ell understood. Educators iieed to tecome more aware of the similarities and the 
' difl'ererices among families and within and across dass, ethnic, and racial ^ups. 

0 "^libman sexual development and sexual behavior are important to the study 
of the -femily. Sexual behavior in and out of maijia^, patterns of romantic 
encounters, sexual differentiationi and patterns of prolonged or transient love 
relationships need to be studied if a complete understandingof sex in family and 
social living is to be achieved. . . 

Patterns of childrcare arrangements have only recently been seriously 
examined. Much more attention could be directed to the kinds of child rare 
arable; varialions in child care across time and within families; external mtlu- 
ences, such as the school, upon children; and the compatibiHty or conflict between 
thesocializationpracticesof the family and of other institutions. ' 

Great attention should also be given to the linkage between family belwvior 
^ and social behavior in other are^ of society. For instance, while some institutions 
may attempt to help resolve family problems, in so dotag they may actually 
contribute to family difficulties. Some family behaviors may be considered bene- - 
ficial to preserving indwidual famflies, but such behaviors may be at great cost to 
the individual and to society. 
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SECTION ni. FINDINGS FROM OPimON POLl^, FACTS AND mURES: 

PIECES OF THE FAMILY PICTURE 

>, ' ,- ■ ■ ' ' ■ • 

■ • ■ ,' ■ 

In 1979 the International Year of the Child provided incentives for many 
organizations to publish their Hndings about children, parents, and the conditions . 
Yaffectin«[ them in our society The National Council on Qiildren's Television has 
publi^ed these data in a nthesized form that is hdpfi)d to teachers interested 
in pursuing activities relatej^to families. NEA is grateful to NCCT for permi^n 
to reprint "Profiles of Chadhn in the United States'* from Hie NCCT Fo>um, The 
article lists orf^nizations that^can provide originat source references for those 
interested in additional details (see pages 36-44). 

•To supplement and update the NCCT materials NEA has added its own 
synthesis of information with [Sections from two studies conducted by Yankelo- 
vich, Skelly and White, Inc., and sponsored by the General Mills corpora^n: 
Raising ChUdren in a Changing &)ciety (see pages 45-70) and Family Health in an 
Em of Stress (see pages 71-82), Daniel Yankelovich has devoted many years to' 
the study and analysis of changes in values and attitudes ^ong Ameri(^ youth. 
A -logical e7( tension of his work of the sixties was to study those youth who are 
-now ^ young parents in our society. 

Raising ChUdren in a Changing' Society . The results of this report areliased 
on a national probabflity sample of 1,230 famiUes and a total of 2,102 hiterviews, 
. including 403 interviews with ,the other parent in £he same househ(^kand 469 
interviews with children between the ages of 6 and 1 2 m the housdidds^Weyed. 

Family Health 'in an Era of Stress. Interviews were conducted with a nation- 
d probability sample of 1,254 famflies (defined by fte U.S. Cen^s Bureau'as 
"tW4.or mcwe persons living together and related by bfocKl, marriai^, or adop- 
tion"'), statistically projectable to all families in tiie U.S. A total of 2,181 intei- 
views were conducted, 1,254 with a primary adult in the household, 664 with 
spouses of prim^ adults, and 263 with t^na^ children (12 to 17 years) of the 
primary adults. 

^ ^' 
Both reports carry blanket i^rmissrons for reproduction so long as the credit 
line of General Mills is noted. Teachers are free to use the valuable materials con- 
tained in these reports for courses or activities dealing with the family. Copies of 
the two studies are available from (General Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata Boulevard, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440. 
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compUed by Nicholas^?. Viaii pyck, 
Maria P. Robbins, Amber Gordon, 
and Mary JEllen Hannibal 

There are 65,129,000 children between the ages of Of and 18 in the United.States. (VS. Census 
projection for 1976,) 

I. CWWien and Famiy Life 

In craffi economic terms, diildreri were on« a toon to the family econcnny; they have be* 
come an enomtous economic liabiU^.v(AOC) 4 

The total costs of housing, feeding, and clothing one child, as well as educating him or her ihfou^. 
high school, now add up to mote than $35»(K)0 by conservative estimates for a family living at a 
modest level. (Tosts of Children, Econorruc As|^ts of Populatton Chai^ 

The average family today has approximately two ^ildren compared to fivLin famiitesof 100 
years ago. (PTA) ' ■ . 1 . . . 

90% of parents agree that if they had to do it again, they would still have chUdrcn- Most doubts 
were expressed by minority parents (^8%) and single parents 

Three out of four parents want their children to be iKftter off than them in terms of money and 
success. Only among coBege educated parents, as many 1^ 34% say tfiat they have no aqjiratkins 
for their children as far as money is concerned. (AFR) ^ , " V 

Among those who would have children again. 9% would have one; 41% would have two; 45% 
would have three or more, (AFR) 

It has been esttei^ that sqiiirtW to athbtl 
filial^ stralhs M that tiie cbBd^^^ 

The official inctex of jx>^rty is the*federal goy^mn^nt^s •'po^rty line/* This is computed by 
taking the cost ot a basic food *1>8skfet'' for a farpl^y and miritiply ing by three, (AOC) 

Gallup and Roper ik>IIs since 1946 have show^. that most Americans believe that, the official 
poverty line is drawn f^r bek)^ what actually constitutes poverty. (AOC) 

, One out of every six children in America lives ih a family unit where income is below the fK)ver(y 
line. (C&S) ^ • / 

Hundreds of thousands of school diildren caiinot learn their le^ns because they go to school 
without breakfast, have no money for lunch, $nd return to a supper without meat or green vcge-^ 
tables^ (C&S) , 1 - 

Preschoolers' diets often lack adequate amounts of important nutrients. For example, uWr 50^* 
lack stiindard amounts of vitamin A. (POC) • 

In 1974, 1S,S% of American children under a^ 15 lived in poor households; 13% of chitdnm m 
families with 5 or more children lived below the poverty line; and 41% of all black children lived 
in poverty. (Bureau of the Census^ J 977. (A<X) 

Over IO,aQp,0fX) diiWren under l7 live fn^familtes with incomes below poverty level. These break 
down into 6 milHon white, 4 million black & others. (POC) 

Since 1959, both numbers and j^rcentages of children in families below the poverty line have 
declined. (POC) " 

The percent pf black^cWdren in poverty families has fallen less rapidly than has the percent of 
white children in povertyTamilies. (POC) 
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A study done in 1974 found that of every 1,000 children born into the top fOih of sw:iaf and 
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economic status, 3^ ares«tfll there as adults, whUe only 4 of eveiy 1,000 children born into the 
bottom 10th ever adk^«;^OT^ ("Small Futures: Inequelity. Ch0dren, and 

the Failure of liberal R#)Bn*\ R.H. de Lone. N Y. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 1978.) 

SSd^^S:^^^ ten^pf miOions of American 

Ovir 65<),000 children live with^'^m becaufe of divora^ 

•rmUlion children under 14 yearil^^^je being raised in famiUes in which the father 'is absent. 
. « he numbpr of black and other chil^tito t'i^iMetf^^^ 

' ''>- ''>'4 ■ ' • '''V^- ' '. \ ' ■ • . ' - 

37% of tj^r^t^ jgree with th&idea th^()t»S up to the n^an to be the main provider in the family. 
Men fee^irncij«>^6ngly that this i? the case 09%); M?)rking mothers strongly disagree (44%):(AFR) 

Among parents. 82% agree strongly or partially tliat the mother of young children should go to 
work only if the money is really needed. (AFI« ' . 

Divorce rates are highest for teenage marria^s.^^pC) ' . ' 

The children of single par^s appear to have morejjr^blems in their relationships with other 
people than their cbunterparts in twoi>arent families.\hey are less likely to get along with frfends, 
less likely to like classmates, more likely to argue with parerm. (AFR) 

The number of illegitimate births has bepn s^teadily incifeasiHg ^ the U.S. since 1940. (POC) 

Approximately two-thirds of illegitimate diildren pie not adopterfv ipost remain with the unmar- 
ried mother and grow up in fatherless honwa. (POC) ■ 

I^! "'^"'^ children were in families re<^iviog publw assistance payments. 

Over89%afthese fa«tilies were fatherless. (POC) ^ 



For s total of fowtuta to dxteoi yean, the amage Aiii«ric«ft chad tte beitn pirt of 

moA weekdayi sot hi Oie piueooB of his or lier fntgy. bst ia ^ |HCKa^ of t^dmt or day- 
care woifcen and otfaet c^gdren of the mie a^e. (AOC) 

During the past two decades, employment has become increasingly prevalent among mothers of 
school-age and preschool children- By 1969, more tlian half the' mother* of chUdWYi a»d 6-17 
were in the labor force. (POC) . ' , * \ 

Both boys and girls believe it is alright for their mothers to go to^ork if they want (76%|, (AFR) 

Individual care is arran^for most diildren of working mothere (7^). Group day care"^ pro- 
yided for a smaH proportion (6%). However, group day care facilities are stea'dily incre^ina 
(frorn 25,000 in 1965 to 45.000 in 1969.) (POC) ' " 

22% of parents believe it is the government's re^Jdnsibility to provide g(K>d day care fouhe 
children of working mothers; 34% of minority parents believe this. (AFR) * ^ 
In 1969. almost 900,000 children were served by public & voluntary child welfare agencies Pos- 
sibly no more than half the children in need of services are receiving them. Approximately 3 oat 
of 4 children sgrved are under 15 years old. (POC) - 

Over 500,000 children live away from their famUies in facilities ranging from individual foster 
family, homes and group homes to large institutions. (CDF. National Legislative Agenda for 
t ntlaitMi) ^ 

In 1970. there were 255.000 chiWren m welfare inst'rtut ions, group homes, diftcntion homes, 
shelters, trainmg schools, mental hospitals, and schools for the handicapped; many remained 
permanent residents untU they reached %e 18 or even longer. ("Toward a National Policy for 
Children and Families, AOC) ■ ' 

In 1969. there were 249^00 chUdren «ving in? foster homes and 74.000 children living in insli. 
urions. The number of diildren in institutions has declined from 88.000 in 1959 and f'osier 
homes have increased frorn 144,000 in 1959. The average length of time children remain in 
fosler homes is four years. (POC) 

Project Head Start has serviced over 2.7 million disadvantaged children since 1965. Services 
available through Project Head Start indude: social and cognitive learning acth^ities; medical and 
denial services; psychological services; nutritional services; and family life activities (POC) 



Head Start summer programs have been converting to full year programs, and fuli year enroll- 
mem has been increasing. 

Thfe majority of childrcit in H&ad Start arc under age b\ although nearly a third of summer school 
enrolim^nf is 6 years or older. 

AlthcHii^ reliable stitistics ait swce. I&ere m evidence that chfld abii«e a ra the rise; tiurre is also 
evklei^ that iu meidence hicftees foUowii^ ^f^ployment and cconombr rews^ii. 

Approximately 30% of ail cases of physical dhild abuse require some court action to place ihe 
child in a pibtective agency. <C&S) * ' ' 

Wi estmiated that each year 10,000 children are severely battered; 50,{XK) - 75.000 arc «r\ually 
abused, 100*000 are physically, morally /or educationally neglected, (PTA> 

Contrary to popular belief, abused children exist withiivall socii>-economic levels. (PTA) 

Approximately 1,500 abused children will dfcas^a result of the /'battering;' and jiomc U,000 will 
become permanently brain^njured. (C&S) , 

Child abuse is a vicious cycle. 90% of the abusSve patents were '^deprived children" : nuMi and wi>- 
men who h^d little or no love in their own childhood, were often victims of abuse, and frajuciMly 
married sorpeone like themselves early in life. (C&S) 

Children institutionalized because they have been abandoned oY abused fare little better and oltcn 
worse than children institutionalized because they are delinqucnl, and large nuuibcrs of diildaMi 
moyefrom the first category into the second. (ACX^) ' . 

Two out o(„diiv^ parents agree that they have problems commaakating with theur children, 
^pecbUy on i^tata senstth^e topics: sex, death, homosexuality, their own flings and fmiSy 
problemft. (AFR) ' 

Most parents agree that it is best to discuss saibjects aich as crime and rafu? with their children. 
Lower income and minority parents arc somewhat more ambivalent, with tin? majuFity of each 
group preferring not to discuss such things with their dhildren, (AFR) 

While the idea of seeking outside advice for problems with children is ^riil foreign to most parents, 
49% would like help dealing with dmg problems; 42% would like to better understand new teach- 
ing Bietliodsr 36% would like to better handle discipline; 3 1% would like help feacbiag about sex; 
and 32% would like to understand nutrition. (AFR) 

Next to their friends, children find it ^asiest'to communicate with their mothers. The pet>ple with 
whom they find it hardest to communicato arc school principals H6%), teachers (41 'X), doctius 
(34%), and members pf the clergy (32%). (APR) . 

Regarding leisure activities, 46% try to buy educational toys fur their children and 5\V* ftuy the 
toys iheir children w^nt. 

By a slim majority (5^%), parents continue to believe thai there is a difference in Ihe way buys 
and girls should be raised. (APR) 

Minority children feel more pressure from their parents^ to excel in schtx>K in sports, and in ulhcr 
areas of life. (APR) , . 

55% of parents believe that children should not know of their financial problems. 1 owur Miconu* 
parent^ believe this even more strongly (61%). (APR) 

ChiWren reject the labels '•culluraliy deprived" and "cuUurally disadvantaged '\a^ dcscnpiivt; ot 
themselves. The acceptance of such labels is associated with lowered school attUudcs. ("I'.xccp' 
tionai Children" CDF, b) ' ^ ^ 

Teachers hold lowered expectations for performance of the deprived or disadvantaged clnld.Ohid.j 
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C^dren born during the 1970's have an average life cxpeciaricy ol 70 years. (^(X?) 

Although the gap has been narrowing since !900. >vhitc,chi!dfcn stilJ have a longer hic cxpccJancy 
than children of all other races. (POC) 

Fourteen naiwns have a lower infant morlaliiy rate than ihc United Stales. (A(X") 
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Infant mortality rates continue to decline in the United States. These rate's vary with the child's 
wtight at birth, which is h^hly dependent upon the mother's health. (POC) 

In large cities, irjfant mortality is often linked with low income groups. (POC) 
Overall, Blacks and American Indians suffer the highest infant mortality rates. (POC) 
Th^ risk of death in the 'first year is higher than that for any other year under 6.5 . (?QC ) 

Premature births, congenital malformatio'hs and postnatal asphyxia account for more than 50% 
ytall infant deaths. (POC) 

Over 90%. of aU births occur in hO^itals* and nearly all births are now attended by a phyucian. 

American Indian children dfe from heart disea«, innuen/.a, and pheumoBfia twice as frequwitlv 
. as other children. (CbF-a| • . T ^ ' 

Amohg-chUdren M. minority, children die at a rate 70% higher than white chUdren. In the 5-9 
age group, minority children die at a rate 40% higher than white children. (Monthly Vital Statis- 
tics Report. Vol. 23. No. II, 1 973/CDF-a) 

Hepatitis, tuberculosis, gonorrhea and syphilis remain widespread threats to childhood health. 
(POC) 

* • ■. , ■ 

. The inc^ence of tuberculosis is highest among blacks and other minority race chUdren. {?OC) 

Accidents are the major health hazard to preschool chUdien over I. Over 54%'of these acci- 
dental deaths are related to automobiles and fire. (POC) ' * 
Dental needs of chddren are often neglected. In 1965, rnie of four dirkJren under age 19 had 
never seen a dentist, in 1974, 22% of American chUdren aged 6-16 had not seen a dentist in the last 
2 years (POC) 

Among children aged 6-1 1 , one in twelve has a speech defect and ooe m nine hf& defective vision. ' 
(POC) . v 

The incidence of blindness among children hasvieimined vhtuaUy tuidi»i^(^{hibu^ the past 
decade, In 1970, there were a^roximately 44,000 blind children. Xhc total future expenditures 
(or these chSdren arc estimated at $ 1 .5 biUbn. (POC) 

In 1970, 23% of the population was not covered by hospital insurance. While children up through ' 
:^^17 made up 36% of the total popiilatwn, they made up44%of.thi$ uninsured group ("Health 
United States 1975." Publ. No. HRA 76-1 232. Washington, D.C. H.E.W.. 1976) 

A ^udy done for the Carnegie^ Council indicates thai the greatest liability suffered by the handi- 
capped child is a constriction of his/her aspirations to adult roles - greater, in short, than the physi- 
cal limitations 4heraj»h?es. * ("Handicapped Children m Amerka.^ Glkdman & Roth Acaderfiic 
Press, 1978) 

Motor vdjtcles are the no.'l killer of Americans a^d 15-19. (GYS-77) 

\fi 1970, 132 children t^tween ages 10 and 15 died by aiicide; 817 children aged 15-19 died bv 
suicide. (C&S) . . . 

Emotional and mental ilntases continue as major ehSd health probes. In 1968. apprDx^ 
mately 682.000 chlditen under age 1 8 were recehbig some type of psycfabtilc care, (POC) 

An cslinyled .5% of children needing psychiatric care are receiving it. In 1968, approximately 
10";^ oT Ihe 50 miHioij^school age chiklfen had moderate to snfcre emotional problems. (POC) 

One out ol three children from low income families have serious emotional problems reauirina 
jllenfion. (POC) ' , V ^ * 

Children entering school are eligible to be screened and treated for-physical and emotiorjal prob- 
lems under tfi'c government's Early and Periodic Screening. Diagnosis and Treatment program 
(liPSQT). In flic first nine years of the program fewer than one-qgarter of those eligible had ac- 
tuiilly been screened. (ChUdren's Defense Fund. "EPSDT: Does If Spell Health Care for Poor 
Children?" 1977.) 

In 1971 . 29,000 chidren and youth w«e ui reskientiai treatmeitt ceaten, 195,000 ui commumty 
health center out-patient servkes, 18,000 In community heahb center in-patient facOities. (C&S) 
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Between 20 and 25% of all children in this country receive whatever health care they get from the 
public sector, which is chronically underfunded and politically vulnerable. (AOC) 

In 1^70, 4(yyc of children served by public child welfare ^geiiqies were being served for neglect 
4lont\ 2(y/t for emotional problems; 25% for parent-child conflict, and 295 for illegitimacy. (C&S) 

Such ijonditions dyslexia or dyscalculia are confined to perhaps sone half of 1% of thepopula- 
tton/whereas in les^ned degrees of severity, disabilities may afTect up to 30% or 40% of chifd- 
ren. {C&S) 

* 

More than 2,5(X),OO0 poor children receive medical care through public welfare funds (Medicaid), 
(POC) 

•Between 1950 and 1967, private and public outlays per person for l^-ahh services and supplies 
increased more rapidly than ever before. *(POC) 

In 1940, one out of every two federal dollars spent on health went to children. By^l-^ilp, this ratio 
had fallen to one in seventeen. *(".Age Differences in Health Care Spending, Fiscal 
Mueller & (iibson. Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 39, No^6, 1976) 

J Many children receive no medical cWat all. Exf^rts estimate^ that in 1971 at leatf 10 ni91il»n 
childi^n under ^ 16 received no medk*al care whatsoever. ('"Oiadren & I^cient P^i^^le/' Schorr. 
Basic Books, N Y. 1974) 

- About one-fifth of poor and minorfty children have not seen a doctor at all in two year$4"Health, 
United States 1975/^ Publ. No. HRA 7^Vp32, Washiiigton, , H>:.^^ 1976) 

The majority of parents agree that checkups are essential and that it is not enough to take children 
lo the doctor only when they arc sick. (Af'.R) ' 

Among mmority parents, more than a third (36Vf) do not feel that it is necessary lo inoculate 
children against polio as they believe the disease has been cured. (AFR) 1 

40";^ of single parents and, of minoFity parents believe it is up to the government to see that 
children are inoculated. (AFR) 

In 1974, S million children aged M <37%) were not adequately immunized against polio, 40% 
were not vaccjitated against rubella. (U.S/lmmunization Survey, 1974) 

Sonic 1 1 millioit teenagers are sexually active more than 50";^. of the total population of *y«"ng' 
stersaged 15-19, (PTA) ' 

One miOion teenagers become pregnant each year, (PTA) 

W of teenage mothers attempt Huicide. (PTA) 

One-half to twcvthirds of all female dropouts cite pregnancy or marriage as the.primary reason for 
not continuing their education. 

Nine out of ten teenage mothers keep their babies. (PTA) 

Death rates for babrcs born to t«ens under 18 are nearly twice the rate frtr babies born lo women 
aged 20-29. (PTA) 

i 

Use of drugs has been reported among junior h^h school students, although in much iov^er propor- 
tions than the use of alcohol Md cigarettes. In 1969, over 14% reported that they consumed 
alcoholic drinks and approximately 14% reported that they smoke cigarettes. Over 2% reported 
. that they had smoked marijuana. (POC) 

Ah4>ul unc-<{uarter of ibc nation's lecnagerii .smi)ke cigare^tCJ.s, and ibey 5Uart at a riiedran average 
age of (GYSJl) - - 

One in twenty teenagers has a drinking problfem, (AOC) ' ^ 

Clirls are as likely to smoke as boys. Younger teen-age girls are more hkely to ^smokc \\vdn their 
nhlc counterparts. (GYS-77) ^ 

Between 100,000 and 200,000 babks bom each year are' mentally retted. (POC) 

As of 1970, approximately 2.50O.0^X) people under age 20 arc menJally retarded. Of these, ap- 
proxirirately 15'J^ are mildly retarded (educable), \S7f arc moderate^ retarded (trainable). 8% arc 
severely retarded (rnany trainable), and 2% are profoundly retarded (unable to care fur themselves). 
(POC) „ 

^ • • 3G 
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wmlipt to chfldien ii 
fi^iti^ becm^ of 



1 1 miUion td^nage bc^s and 
^rt£ are scxtiali)£f active. 

One miUkin of the gtrii 
pregn an t each y ear* 



90% of t^na^ mothers 
keep their bahks* ^ 



OMrfoUfth of the Mses of 'menttl retardation can be linked to genetic abnormalities, infections 
sucft as bcrman measles during early pregnancy, birth acckieflts o^ poftnatal infisctions. , (POC) 
In the reinaining three-fourths, inadequac^s in. prenatal and perinatal health care, nutrakm. child 
rearmg and social and environmental opportunities arc suspected as causes. (POC) 
Con^nital abnomtaUtfcs account for more than 40%of all pediatric deaths in large hospltaIs.(roC) 
75% ofoU retarded dtiidren come from snpoverishipd familtes. (C&S) 

There are many children who often display the appearance of nontal illness, or are labelled u de- 
viant, but wbo« behavior is primarily the result of a learning disabiUty- w of a mmimal brain dya- 
function. (C&S) ' ' 
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III. Chidvea and EdOcatioQ 

fh^d^USyf (IIfrT ^^'^ ^ "^^^ ^ "^'^ 

65%of6-l2yMroldsreport that theylike theirteadiersandtheir«Aoolntt 
(52%) report that they like their principals. (AFR) . ^ / 

Among children aged 6- 1 2, girls outnumber boys in dioosing drawing and music as their favfrits 
bcre (AFrT'' 8*'^* ®^ <*«>^8 math and science; they choose reading in equal mun- 



^nctef« 



bdieve tc&ooiwodi ^ teeners feel that their current sdiool work-load is not sufficantly dei^iUline (GYS-78) 
could be more tfemsodteg. - ^. , . 

More than 90% of pubhc elementary schools report having pupils with severe reading problems. 
Approxunately three out of four of these schools provide some '^ial reading iastructioa for 
• . • such child len. 54% of these schools provide »parate special reading classes. (POC) 

Mathematics and English are the favorite school subjects of teeni^ers. English is number one with 
girls (45%). while math is nurriber one with boys (45%). (GYS.78) - 

85% of teenagers believe that college education is desirable. (GYS-78) 

^'ftLSiSfSnSf ^'^^'^^ °^ Columbia require the teadiing of l»alth education courses; 

ramify UfeeductkMi. „„iy six of these states and the District of Columbia mandate the teadiing of some formof famfly 
life education* (PTA) . *. T 

A study on school su^i^isioiis showed that amoqg 24 million efaidna smyed. oae mSkia chid- 
rea^ere suapended during the 1972-73 jcbool year. (CDF-c) 

One-third of the su^nded children and parents interviewed said suspen^n was for "fi|^ttag"- 
two-thirds for noiwiotent misbehavior; 1.6% involved abuse of teachers. Nonattendance, taitli-' 
ncss» insubordination and smokuig were common causes. (CDF-c/ AOC) ' 

Minority children represent a disptoportionally h%h percent of both »ispensions and expulsions. 
(AOC). » 

Over 15% of elementary school children are below their modal grades (grade level associated with 
age). There is a higher proportion of boys below their modal grade and hjAer prcajortions of girls 
at or above their modal grades. (POC) ' ^ 

'<~ 

Costs aasociateil with education are risfaig. For example, the expense of m^fat^Hhi wAotA i«- 
cflities hicreaaed mm than 7pO% between 1939 ani 1965. (POC) 

Since the early 195€'s. expenditures for health seivk^^s for public school ^u^nti haw hicieased 
more rapidly than school enrollment. (POC) 

Increasing amounts^f Federal funds are being allocated t|b the education of both educationally 
deprivedand handicapped children. (POC) ^ 

As tif 1966. over | Ji million handicapped-children, were provided with ^ial education. More 
than HC? oT these children suffer from mental retardation or ^ch impaimwnts. (POC) 

Federal funds to schools under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) haw in- 
creased from under $1 million in I960 to over $1 .4 billion in 1970. (POQ) 




Under ESEA in 1970, over $11 bUiion *erc allocated for educationally deprived children; over 
$54 rriillion on libraiy resources; over $ 174 million on aippleipentary education centers; over $30 
milHoii on strengthening state departmehts of education; over $26 rriillion on education for the 
handicapped; $7i million on bilingual education; and $9.5 million on dropout prevention. (POC) 

More than 20 million children, 40% of ail elementary and secondary school children jwrticipate 
in school lunch programs. Approximately 25% of those participating receive free or reduced- 
price lunches. (POC) 

School participation in Federally-assisted child nutrition programs, including the National School 
Ltinch Progran?, varies widely by region, with highest participation rates in the South (POC) 

Expenditures for educational audio-visual aids have been continuously increasing sinee 1962.(POC) 

Eh5mcntaiy sdiool enrollment mcreased shaipiy throu^ the 1960's but will decline throu^ the 
70's as the resultof the decline in chad population, Enrollment in 1980 is expected to virtually 
the same as in I960. v 

During the 19^% nur^ry school enrollment almost doubled from 5(X).000 to approximately 
1 million. Enrolment in kindergartens also increased, but at a slower rate, (POC) 

The proportion of black children living in urban poverty areas who are enrolled in nursery school 
is nearly triple the proportion of white children. (POC) 

About 15% of children enrolled irt nursery schools and kindergartens are full-da ^upiis. A higlicr 
proportion of black children than white children are full-day attendees: In nursery schools, 53% 
of b{pck children and 24% of white children - in kinderprtens, 27% of tock fliildreli and 8% of 
white children (POC) ■ • ^ ^ 

Public nur^ry school enrollment has risen more rapidly than private nursery school enrollment. 
But puWic kin'dergarten eni%)llment has risen less rapidly than private kindergarten cnrollmenf, 
(POC) . ^ 

Preschool enroWmont is higher ia metropolitan areas than in rural or suburban areas. (PCKl m 

Minority children account for approximately 20% of the nation's public elcmctitary and secondary 
school enrollment. (POC) 

Over S0% of elementary school children are enrolled in public sch(K»!s. Enrollment in private 
schools is more frequent among higher income groups and in urban areas. (PCKT) 

The dropout rate in elementary grades has declined from over 38% in 1925 to under 5'/i in I960. 

99 out of 100 children aged j7 through 13 were enrollc^d in schpdb in 1%^. [-nroilmcnt m the 
elementary grades rose to nemy 37 million in 1969. (POC) 

According to 1970 United States Bureau of the Census figures, nearly 1 millioh children aged 7- 
17 were not cnroiled in school. These numbers do nut include children who are; expelled or sus- 
pended; truant; handicapped; prggnant; or children in jails and institutions. (CDF-b) 

There has been a trend toward the consolidation of school districts: In 1^50 there were (>ver 
83,000 in I960 there ^re over.40.0(K) by 1970 there were under 20.0(X). 

As of 1971, ovQr 43% of all school children were transported to .school Between I^ ^kH^^' 
these children were bused to achieve racial integration, 

IV, ChSdren and Justice 

Since 1963, juvenile delinquency has been increasing at a faster rate than the juvenile population. 
(Children aged 10-1 7HPCK^) ' * . 

Arrests of juveniles arc up 193% in ten years. (C&S) 

Approximately 2.5% of ail children aged 10-17 were feferrcd to juvenile courls in 1968. (POC) 

In 1968, the rate of reported juvenile delinquency in urban areas was more than trit>ie the rate 
in rural areas. (PCX?) 

Nearly four times as many boys were referred to juvenile courts than girls. (P(K') 
In a large majority of courts in 1966, the juvenile was not represented by a lawyer (P(X ) 
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Status offenses commoniy covec seven categories of behavior: (1) disobedience of "reasonable',' 
orders of parents or custodians; (2) running away from home; (3) truancy; (4) disobedience of 
reasonable orders of school authorities; (5) acts which are permissible for adults but are offenses 
•when chifdren commit them, mch as. possessing alcohol or tobacco, or frequenting pool halls 
or taverns; (6) sexual immorality, sometimes called a "lewd and immoral life," or being a "way- 
*ward diild"; and (7) acting in a manner injurious to oneself or others. (AOC) 

As of 1969, the most frequent charge brou^t against children under age 15 was theft (25%), 
16% of the chafges were violations of curfew Snd loitering ordinances and nmaways; 1 were 
charges of breaking and entering; 9% were vandalism charges; and ,4% wen charges of auto theft. 

Over half the property crimes are committed by persons under ap 18. (C^) 
In 1970, 1.3 million children were runaways. (C&S) « 

About 38,000 children under a^ 16 are in adult jails on a given day. This does not include city 
jails and lock-ups . . It is likely that between 250,000 and 4(X),000 children are jailed annually. 
(CDF, b.) 

Pre-teens (10-12) are jycposed to many social problems through Contact with their peers, 25% 
know children who use drugs, 62% know children who have stolen something; 44% know children 
who have been in trouble with the police; 28% know children who have run away from home. 
About 15% volunteered that they h3d been in similar trouble. (AFR) 

rn areas such as adoption, cusjtody proceedings, neglect or abuse, children have few rights of their 
own. The presumed rights of the state or Of the parents uaially prevail without consulting the 
child directly or considering the developmental needs of the child. (C&S) ' ' 

Although it has no basis in law, the principle Of "parens patriae," the court taking on the authority 
of parents to do with children as it thinks best, without regards to their rights, has been the pre- 
vailing oj^ratirig principle. (C&S) *. . 

The proportmn of chUren under age 18 aneated as abu»« ofWoitks, haOuckoi^as and other 
dangerous drags went ftom approxinat^ 1 0% bi 1 964 to ^roxonately 20% in I (POC) 

In the children and youth categories, the percentage of increase in drug arrets between I960- 
1970W8S 1,860%. (C&S) ' 

m 

•s. 

V. Chidren and Tetevision 

# 

^ Television is in 97% of American homes. (N) ' * 

Young children aged 1-5 view sin average of 27^ hours a week. 
Children aged 6-J I vie^ an average of hours a weeH- 
Teenagers aged 12-17 view an avera^ of 2 2 hours a week. (N) 

Tlic average high school graduate has spent 13.000 hours in school and 18,000 hours watching 
' television. (TNKCB) . 

Kids w«tch a lot of Families with children under age 18 watch substantially more TV than the U.S. average (US 
teteviaon. Aduitt watch average = 45.5 hours a week. Families with children under 18 average = 54.5 hours a week.KN) 

Children aged 2-17 constitute approximately 28. y A of the total viewing audience: (N) 

Children aged 2-1 1 comprise the largest se^nent of the total population viewing television betvfeen 
7 a.m. and I p,m, on Saturdays and Sundays, (N) 

hrthe course of oqe typicaJyear, tJie avera^ child will have, seen 25.0(X) commercials. ("The 
Selling of the Child" Choate/AOC) 

Children watch more ^'adulf" programs on television than programs designed sf^cificaily for 
them, (AOC) ^ 

The U S. is the only nation in the world where there b llttic prc^ramming for children on week- 
V day afternoons. (^The Family Guide To Chadren'sTelevisfon;' Evelyn Kay, N,V., Pantheon, 1974) 

Children's vfewing habits basically mirror those of adults, with the highest proportion of viewing 
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hours between 8 tod 1 1 p Jn. Monday through &turday, andj to 1 1 pjn. Sunday (with the ex- 
ception of the chUdren aged 2-5 who q»nd only 22% of their viewing hours in this time bracket), 
(N) ; ' 

Pte-school ag^ children (2-5) spend 40% of their vowing hours between lO ajn. and 7:30 ^rn 
Mpnday through Friday. Children 6-U avcraigs 21% of their viewing tune between 4:30 
and 7 :30pjn;> Monday through Frkiay. (N) • 

Among mjdof television program types during thc^ning hoOB, chUdten aged 2-1 1 favor alSren- 

tute show^ situaUon comedies and variety Aows. teens also favor situation confdks and ad- JJ^^^^^JJJjJ^ 

venture shows. (N) ' , 

44%of teenagers feel they watch too mudi tete^on. (CYS J 977) • . 

73% of parents believe that their children have learned n^any good thinp from television, whfle 55«2^iSli«S2rAto« 

2^ believe it has been a bad influence. (AFR) . ^tdeSZST^^^^ 

Programs such as "Sesame Street" and "Zoom" have shewn that TV can teach children ^Cific 

sk3s. (AOC) , * • 

An estimated 15 million whool age children revive a bortion of tl»ur regular instruction throu^ 

television. (TV For Learning Fact Shee«-1 978. PBS/CPB) . • ' • 



Mi^orSounxsAbbieWatkHiKey' ^ 

AFR - The General Mills Family Report 1976-1977. Raistng ChUdren in a Changing ^ciety. f 
Conducted by Yankelovich, Skelly and White, Inc. • - N 

■ .^ ..... . : ■ 

AOC - All Our Children. The American Family Under Pressure. By Kenneth Keniston and The* 
Carnegie Council ori Children. Harcourt Brface Jovanovich, N.V. 1977 
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Oriilnilly .prepared for the JVC Roge?^B. Trrmiecky and Associates i, 1978. Reprinted with permission. 
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CDF - Children's Defense Fund . ' . 

' a) Doctors and Dollars Are ^fot Enough, A Report by the CHildren's Defense Fulid of the 

Washington Research Project, Inc. 1976. / ' _ v. y 

h) Children Out of School ir^ America. A RepoTi by the ChMrsns Defend Fund of \he »C 

Washington Rese'arch Project, Inc. 1974. 
c) School Suspensions, A Report by the Children's Defense Fund of the Washmgton 
ResearchProject, Inc 1975^. 

- On Being a C^ild, An Inquiry into the Needs and Rights of Children and the Commission 

of the Church. Church and Society. Nov.-Dec. 1977. ' ^ J . '. 

GYS 77-78 Gallup i^outh Survey, 1911-1978. 

N - Nielson Television 78, A C. Nielsen Co. 

POC - Profiles of ChiUren. 1978 White House Conference on Children. Washington, D.C. 
PT A - National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

.TNECB Towml a National Endowment for Children'^ Broadcastjng. Center for Action Re^arch. 
Princeton, N.j. 1977, > 



OVERVIEW AND SUMMARY 

■ :v> ■ ■ 

Acnerican families are diyided between the belief in traditional and in 

new values but they are surprisingly 4jnited in their decision to pass on traditional 

values to fheir children. 

This is the major theme of this stud\^ ofjAmerican fpmilies and how tf|^y 
are raising the^r young children in a period of changing social values. The 
study documents and illurninates several dominant trends in child raising 
in America today. 

■ ■ ■ ^ ' 

, ■■ , ■ • ■ ,. 

THE NEW BREED .~ 



There is a New Breed of parents today, representing 43%. of all fathers and 
mothersof children under 13 years of age! 

New Breed parents tendjo be better educated and more affluent. They 
represent the "Haves" rather than the " Have Nots'.' Nevy Breed parents hav^e 
rejected many of the traditional values by which they were raised: marriage 
as an institution, the im portance of religion, saving and'thrift. patriotism and ' 
hard work for its own sake. *And they have adopted a new set of attitudes ■ • 
toward being parents and. the relationships of parents to children, New Breed 
parents question the ide^f sacrificing in order to give their children the best of 
everything and are firm believers in the equal rights of children and parents. 

Compared to previous generations, the N^w Breed parents are Jess child- 
oriented and more self-oriented. Ttiey regard having children not as a 
social obligation but as one available option which they have freely chosen. 
Given the chance to rethink'their decision, nine out of ten would still decide to 
have children. 
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Todays Parents 



THE NEW BREED~431£. 
Ni^ Important Values: 

• Marriage as an institution 
•Religion 

• Saving mon^y 
•Patriotism 
•Success 

Characteristtes and Beliefs: 

• Parents are seif-oriented- 
not [eady to sacrifice for their 
children 

• Parents don't push their 
^ children 

• Panants have a iaissez faire 
attitude- children should be 
freeto make theirown decisions 

• Parents question authority 

, •Parents are f^rmissive with 
their children ^ 

. • Parents t^iieve boys and girls 
should be raised alike 

• Parents believe their children 
have no future obligation 

to them 

' • Parents see having children 
ajs an option, not a social 
resppnsibirity • ■ . ' 



THE tflADmOMAUSTS^57% 
Vary Important Vhlues: 

• Marriage as an institution 
•Religion 

•Saving money , 

• Hard work . 

• Financial security " 

Char«:tertetk» and beliefs: 

• Parents are child-oriented- 
ready to saoriifice for their 
ciiildren 

• Parents want their children to 
be outstanqling 

• Parents want to be in charge - 
believe parents should make 
decisions for thelK children 

• Parents respect authority V 

• Parents are not^perrttissiye v^ith 
their children 

• Parents believe boys and girls 
should be raised differently 

• Parents believe old-fashioned 
upbringing is best 

• Parents see having children 
as a very important value 



WHAT BOTH GROUPS 
TEACH THEIR C>IILDREN 

• Duty before plea^re 

• My country right or wrong 

• Hard work pays off 

• People in authority know best 

• SeSris wrpng without marriage 



Raising Boys ar^ Giris 

One of the issues most sharply dividing the New Breed and Traditional 
parents is the difference in their attitudes toward raising sons and daughters 
Two out of three of the Traditionalists C68%) agree strongly or partially » 
that boys and girls cannot be raised using the same rules, while only 31% of the 
New Qreed agrees at all with this concept. The same outlook spills over 
* to other areas. Traditionalists are more likejy than the New Breed to believe that it 
is nriore important for boys to be good at sports than for girls to^be. With 
their own chtl*dren. Traditionalists stress the importance of masculinity for boys 
and femininity for girls- while again, the New Breed advocate more blurring 
of the sex roles. , 

{Mothers' and Fathers' Roles 

Only 32% of New Breed parents are willing to acceptthe role of the man as the 

/nain provider, while 48% of the Traditionalists support the idea.. Yet in terms of 

their own lives - and how they handle parental Vesponsibilities -there is 

less difference irt practice than in theory between the two groups of parents. It 

Is still the mothers in both New Breed and Traditional homes who have the 

main responsibilities for cooking, cleaning, shopping, taking children to the 

doctor and staying home whe^qhlidren are sick What may t?e a change 

from the past is the fact that it is the mothers rather than the fathers who appear 

to be the main disciplinarians. • 

. . ■ ■ . f 

• ■ 4 . ■ • . 

D^ipiinO/ 

^The issue of discipline is far from resolved among today's parents. For the 
most part, mothers and fathers are divided into thrtk groups: the Permissive 
(23%), the Temperate (51%) and the Strict (26%). A majorily of the New 
Breed parents are members of the Permissive group, while the Traditionalists 
take a Temperate or Strict view of discipline 



The Lal^M Riire Outlook 

*• .... . ♦ , 

* Involved with seif and self-fulfiMment* New Breed parents are notonly 
more pernriissive with their chltdren but many of them foilow a r 
approach to child raising. There are sizable numbers of parents who believe 
that children should be allowed to dress as they want eat whatever is desired (as 
long as they are healthy}, play with the Kinds of toys they want and do pretty ' 

' much whatever they want to. But in spite of thjs, New Breed parents are as likely 
to spank their children when they misbehave as are Traditionalist parents' 

Accaiitanoe of Dfffferdnc^ in RirfcHtmmce 

If a permissive and lais^z faire approach to chiW raising is one characteristic 
of the New Breed, acceptance by them of differences among children, including 
differences in levels of achievement, is another identifying factor. Barents 
are now split between those who don't push their children, because 'It's their 
lives and let them be" (39%), and those who still demand a lot because 
they feel there is no other >vay to raise successful adults (56%). 



.. - ■ - ■ ■• ■ — 1^ — - 

thechildIren 

The New Breed and the Traditionalists represent two different approaches 
to parenting but Ijoth are raising their children to b^iievre in traditional American 
values! What are the results?1=x>r the most part, the children are triadrt^^^ 
views-perhaps as children have always t^n. ^ 

• They like their mother isecause she.is a good cook and homemaker; 
theirfather because hespends time with them and is the"main»provider" 

• They do not t>eiieve parents should separate even if they are unhappy 
together 

• they do not agree that parents should go on vacation without their 
- . children ■ . ■ « ^ ■ 

• They do believe it is the . mother's jot^? not the father's., to cook and clean 
^ • And they ththk it's all right for parents to spank their children 

Yet there are also some significant signs that a New Breed of parents may 
be raising a Ne^ Breed of children. The children of New Breed parents are; 

• More willing [58%] to see. parents separate if they are not happy 
than are children of Traditionalists C47%). 

• More relaxed and well aware that their parents do not put the same 
emphasis on superiority In studies, sports, popularity and behavior as 
the parents of some of their peers 

• More liberal iri the acceptance of differences and in their readiness 
to play with children of other races ^ , 

• More attuned to permissiveness. Among New Breed children, 64% say 
they will be less strict with their own children than their parents are with 
thern, compared to 55% of the children of more traditional parents 
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The state of the FitBnl^ 

The large majority of famlli^ express satisfactiti^n and confidence in the 
way they are handling their problems, the amount of fun and enjoyment they 
have with their children and the way the family works together. Compared 
to two years agof they indicate a still stronger sense of confidence in their owri 
future^nd abiliti^ to get ahead. Yet for aH this, there is a gnawing 
uncertainty among a sizable minority of the parents |36%) about the job they 
are doing in raising their children. Among those who are most worrit 
i« thisTespect are working mothers (44%), single parents (50%) and mothers 
lers with low income^ (42%). 





State of the D^idren ^ 

In answer to a direct question, 37% of all parents felt that childrerv today 
are ndt as happy as they used to be and only 16% felt that they are happier. 
It is, in this case, the more traditional parents (42%) whof^l this way rather than 
the New Breed (31%). 

A DifficuK Society 

Undoubtedly, for most parents, the biggest problem in raising children 
is the world around them. Only 28% of the parents indicated that they were 
satisfi^ with the standards of today's society- with criticisms coming 
from both sides of the fence;:- the New Breed and the Traditionalists 

roblem is manifold: There i&among parents the. aitl-abiding fear of 
drugs and their consequences, and concern about street crime and 
;A^lence all around them and on television. Parents are having difficulty 
coping with a_SQSiety in which their own children are exposed to major social 
problems and temptations on a large scale and at early ^ges. 

Children in TitHii}le 

Brugs, crime and alienatfon are not just adult problems. These problems 
can be found amojig the.young.as well.. Among the children between the ages 
of ten and twelve who were^ ^nterviewed, most of them knew other children 
in serious difficulties: ■ ' \ , ' ^ -i'--;-'- 

• Had been in trouble with the police (43%) 
Had tried marijuana or other drugs (24%) ^ 

• Had taken something that didn't belong to them [61%) 

• Had. run away from home (28%) 

The American Family and Money 1974-75 
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Nutrition Labeling: Parents djvide on the subject of nutrition labeling. One 
out of two makes it a point to check f ood product latbels for nutrition information; 
an equal number feel that there is too much-^talk these days about what • 
is and what isn't good for children. 

* , ■ * 

Medical Care: The majority of parents (77%) agree that checkups are as 
essential for well as for sick children. This feeling, however, is strongest among 
younger parents, with 29% of the parents 35 years and over (and often 
with older children) resisting the idea of regular chedkups. There ipmore 
controversy, however, about the need to irjoculate children against polio. Over a 
third (36%) of the minority parents believe that this is n^ iQhger necessary 
since the disease has been conquered. And some parentS s^^ inoculation as 
the government's responsibility. - . ''*s^H f 

^ ■ ■ \ 
\ 

Education: About four out of ten patents agree that one cannot couRl on 
the school9to teach children how to read and write. They do believe that-^feools 
have the right and the obligation to discipline .children who do not behavl-:'\^ 
in the classroom or building. ^ # 

Money: More than one out Of two parents (§5%) believe that their children 
should not be told about the parents' financial problema However, by an almost 
unanimous vote, parents believe that children should be taught the value 
ofadollsir 

Working Mothers: While a third of the motbers interviewed are working foil 
time, the society around them has not yet com0 to terms with the concept of 
mothers -particularly mothers of young children -gomg to work unless 
they need money. Even New Breed parents feel this way. with 49% strongly 
agreeing and only 20% disagreeing with the idea that the mothers of young 
children should only go to work for economic reasons. 

Consistent with this view, most parents do not believe that the children 
ot working mothers are more independent and responsible than other children . 
Among all parents, 69% think that the children are worse off. Only wor"king 
mothers split evenly on the question .with 49% saying that their children are 
better off and 48%, not as well off. 



Daycare: One reas9n for the strong feelings about mothers of young children 
working could be the ambivalent atttti^des of the parents toward day-caris 
centers. While supporting the concept, at least half qf the pai'ents question the ' 
quality of present facilities. By a vote of 51 %, parents agf ee that they can 
never be sure how children will be cared for in day-care centers. Among minority 
parents. 59% feel this way ' N» 

Seeking Advice: While admitting to fears, doubts and feelings of inad^uacy, 
most parents are reluctant to seek outside advice. In times of deepest 
stress - when children rUn away ^m home, are in trouble with the police, 
experiment with drugs - most parents say they would try to work out the 
problem^ themselves rather than go outside for help. * 

Parents would find it easiest to turn for advice to teachers, educators, child 
psychologists and members of the clergy They would be reluctant to seek help 
from juvenile authorities, family agencies, social workers or health clinics. 

Toy Safety: Parents are divided on accountability for toy safety. Ft)rty i^rcent 
feel that it is up tq the government to see that toys are .safe for children while the 
majority (56%) consider It to be the parents' responsibility. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET 



None of the mothers and fathers intierviewed in this study would deny that 
this is a difficult and complicated tinie in which to raise children. 

♦ . ' ■ 

Some of the difficulties: 

t The pressures of a society where crime and violence are rampant 

• The problems of coping with inflation and high prices, complicated 
.for some by advertising which encpferf&ges children to ask for more ^ 
and more things ^ . 

• The contradiction^ between the h^w^d the old values 

• The sftecial demarids on working mothers, minority, single and 
economically disadvantaged parents and theif children 

• The need to strike a balance between permissiveness and stf let 
. , discipline; between sacrificing too much for one's children and not 

. enough; between demanding too much of children and not > 
demanding enough " . > 



On the other side, there ar^ihe many satisfactions that come from'being a ' 
I parent - pride, maturity, self-fulfillment, fun and joy. ^ 



r 



Taking both sides of the l ed g e r-mto-account. today's parents of young children 
have no difficulty in-making up their minds as to what they would do if they 
were faced with the same decision again. Almost a!l'(90%] vote for having 
children ... but they would welcome help to make the job easier - 
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PARENTING 

/ ■ 



As parepJtS discuss the various aspects of their roles as parents, many 
1 important trends, contradictions, ambiguities ahd confiicts can be observed. 

• They resist saying that the average American family is not doing a good 
^ . - job of piising its children -but they have somewhat less confidence in 

% their own individual performances as parents 

* • They question some of the l:^sic beliefs by which families have lived in 

the past- the readiness of parents to sacrifice for their children, 
the children's obligation to look after thie parents at a later date, the 
denial of the rights of parents to lives of their own if It means less time 
for the .children • 

• While not yet a mafority trend, there are also noteworthy signs that the 
new laissez faire attitude melitioned by the experts is beginning to take 

• hold— Awith children allowed totjecidehowthey will dress, what they will 

- eat and wtiat they will do 



7 

Yet in ^?3t;tice, there Is also a continuance of many of the older prevailing beliefs 
and;expectations: * • ' 

• Mothers of young childrertfehould not go to work unless the mo)pey 
is needed * 

•Father is regarded asthe main provider • 

• The hope that children would achieve greater economic success and 
material wealth than the parents h^ve enjoyed . 



\ ■' ■/ 
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The Average American Family 



Three out of four of the parents (74%) believe that the average American 
family is doing a good job of raising its children. Among the 26% who are critical 
of the job parents are doing these-d€iySr-Fnost of them (63%) blame the 
parents themselves, while the remaining third (34%) feel it isthe society which is 
to blame. ' ' 

ASSESSMENT OF OTHER AMERICAN PARENTS VERSUS SELVES 

(Chart 7} , . 




Views of Other Views of Selves as f^rents 

American Parents 



NOTE: 1% not sure 




-52 
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ThQ State Of the Ohfld • ^ 



While most parents do not question their own and other parents' abilities 
to raise their children successfully, they clearly have some doubts about the 
happihess of the average child today. In this sense, the past looks brighter, 
with 37% believing that children today are less happy than their parents were as 
children and only 16% claiming that tixlay's children are happi^ ° 

A striking difference, however, is established by the viewpoint of the minority 
parents. They look around them apd believe that on the whole, children are better 
off today than in the past (36%). 



ARE CHILDREN HAPPIER TODAY TI^AN THEIR PARENTS WERE? 

Minority Parmte 

CChartQ) • 
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VIEWS ON PARENTING 

(Chart 11) . 



Agree Agree • Mot 

Strongly ^ Bartiaiiy Disagree Sure 

1 % % % % 

. For the children's j/ake, parenjs should 
^stay together ev^ when they are 
unhapfjy * . < 

" People who decide not to have children 
are basically selfish 
1 

People have no rightto count on their 
children to help them when they are old 
or in difficulty 

- X. 

It s important for parents.to have their ^ 
own lives and interests even if it means 
spending less time with their children 

Its up to the man to be the main provider 
in the fanrfliy • ■ 

A woman with small childrerr should go to 
work only if the money is really needed 

Strict, old-fashioned upbringing 

and discipline are still the best ways , 
to raise children 28 46 ' • 26 



8 

e. 

12 



23 



22 



63 



59 



19 . 3Si 



43 



22 



44 



40 



34 



24 



52 



. 30 
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IMMEDIATE VERSUS LONG-RANGE GRATIFICATION FROM CHILPBEN 

[Chart 12) 



Total 

Parents ,1 Fethers Mothers 

i \ % • % 



Parents don't count on the future— expect \ 

displeasure from thejr children now 54 y 49 '58 

• ^ ■ ■ \ 

Parents expect to get even more pleasure from • \ 

their children when they are older *'45 ^49 41 

Not sure ^ • . 1 2,1 



'CHANGING SOCIAV ATttTUDES 
'Now Breed Versus Tradltionalfa^ Parents 

(Chart20) • ' 



Would weicom^ . 

More erpphasison traditional family ties 
More emptiasis on religiori — ^ 

More acceptance of rights of children to be different 

'• * ■ 

Less emphasis on money 

Morfi emphasis on^treating boys and girls alike 



Traditionalists 

% 



82 

69 
65 
56 
52 



New 

Breed 

% 



68 

52 
68 



61 
6d 



5* ' " ■ 

Wbuid reject: 

- * t 

More emphasis on sexual fre^om 

More acceptance of the righ^ of unmarried women 
to have children ' " 

«« ■ • 

• Less emphasis on t^eirig open-and candid with 
their children 

s ' ■ .• • 

Less emphasis on children getting ahead 
. Less emphasis on being pal^ to their children" 



73 

62 * 

51 
•44 



59 ■ 

52 

54 
40 

-38 
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VIEWS ON PARENTING 
New Breed VersHS Traditionalist Parents 

• (Chart 22) 



Strongly or {M^aily agree: 

For the childrens sake.^ parents shoutelstay 
together even when they are unhappy 

People who decide not to have children are 
basically setfish 

Children have no oWigation to their parents ' 
regardless of what parents have done for them* 

It's important for parents to have their own lives 
and interests - even if it means sperwJing less 
time with their children 

U s up to the Tnan to be the main provider in 
the family ^ 

*■ 

. A woman'with small children should go to work 
only if the money really needed^ 

' Strict, Ql<^-fashioned upbringing and disciplipe 
are-still the best ways to raise children • 



New 

Trmlitionalists Breed 

% % . 



I 



3g 
43 
64 

64 
80 
86 

. 77 



22 

73 
68 



I 65 
\ 77 



68 



» Two-part statement. 
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THE TRANSMISStON OF VAJLUES TO CHILDREN 

^ ; CChart23) 



Brieve Mid 
toBiitove 



It's not imcK)rtant to win, it's how 

ihe game is played 71 

The only way to get ahead is ' . 

hard work - . 65 

Duty beforepleasure 58 

Any prejudice is nrroralty wrong s ' 51 

There is life after death . ^ 51 

Happiness is possible without money 50 

Having sex oUtside of marriage is 

morally wrong . , 47 

Everybody should save money even if it 

means doing without things right now 42 

People are basically honest ' < 37 

My country right or wrpng - _ 34 

People in authority know best ' 13 



HaveDoulrtt 
ButStai 
W^ntlo 

CItUftren 



21 



33 
33 
27 
36 



^ 25. 



37' 
- * 

47 ' 

41 

56 



DontBoHwe 
andOofil 

WtnftoPinf 
onto ^ 
CliBdren 



8 



9 

21 * 
13 

28 

20 
16 ' 
24 
30 



NOTE: Not sures not included 
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RAISING BOYS AND GIRLS [ 

(Chart 26) 





Tota* 
Parents 


Traditionalists 


.New 
Breed 




% : 


% 


% 


Parents can't use the same rules in 
raising boys and giris 


54 


59 


47. 


Boys and girls sfhould be raised 
differently 


' 52 , 


.' ♦ 68 


31 .. 


It s more inoportant for boys than 
for girls to be good at sports 

* c 
t » 


33 * 


40 ' 


22 


* BOYS AND GIRLS SHOULD BE RAISED DIFFERENTLY 

(Ghart27) 














Total 
Parents 


Fathers 


{Mothers 




% 


% 


% 


Agree 


17 


21 


14 


Agree partially 


■ 35 


35 


3^ 


Disagree " ■■ 


. ". ^ 42 " 


40 


44 


(\totsure 


6 


■4 


7 • 



4 

5 s 



Social Infiu^ices ' 



Drugs top the list of soc^nf luences creating major anxieties among 
parents. This concern cuts across all groups of (Darents ~ but it is most likely to 
be mentioned by lower income families (40%), minority groups (39%) and 
single parents (42%). . 

Other social influences causing parents ccfncern include permissiveness, 
.broken nnarriaQes, crime and the econc»ny. Compared to these, even 
factors such as pornography, affluence, advertising and integration tend to be 
discounted as sources of drfficulti^. ■ . 



MAJOR irstFLUENCES IN SOCIETY 
WHICH MAKE IT HARD TO RAISE CHiLOREf^ 

[©hart 31) 



% 



Drugs . ^ " " • 34 ' 

Broken marriag,es * ' .28 

Inflatron , ^ v •' . 28 

Permissiveness inchiid raising > ' 27 

Crime and Violence in th6 Streets ■ • 25 

Both parents having ta work to gef along financially ' , 25 

BreakdownoftraditionaJ values * 22 

Decline of religion ^ . . • -18 

Parents being more selfish and less wilting to sacrifice for their chitdrerl ' • 17 

Insecurity about jobs and unemployment - 16' 

Television 14 

Oualfty of education ^ ' t 4 



5,9 
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PARENTS' ATntU{>ES OiN IM^RTANT ISSUES 

(Chart 44] 



Agree or Agree Pmllilly 
% 



Crime 

In ordef not to frighten children, don't discuss 
. danger of rape, muggings 
Total parents 

Mirjority parents 
■ Lower incoftie parents 



44 

50 
*52 



Medicine, " 

There's*no reason to inoculate against polio; the disease 
has been conquered ^ 
Total parents . 

fvlinority parents . ' 

The government has the main responsibility to see to it 
that childf en are inoculated - * 

Total parents , o 

Minority parents - ' <" " 

^ Single paryts ' . 

Checkups are essential even when children are health^ . ■ 
Tc^i parents 
Minofity parents 



16 

36 



27 

39 

77 

69 



60 



PARENTS' ATTrrHiDES ON IMPOfilANT ISSUES 

CChart44A) 



» A0rdd<» Agree PartitHy 

Oyerwoifjht 

Is not a problem; children outgrow it 

Total parente 38 ^ 

College graduates * 26 

MInprity parents • s50 • 

■_. " -'^ ..^■■■■■■l -I I I — ■ ■ ■ .- __. L,_.,. ', , • , . • ^ 

Education .. ^. . 

Parents don't count on schools to teacti children * ^ . ,* - 

to read and write 

Total {larents- \ * 

Minority parents • 53 

Schools should discipline children whefl they behave badly 

tlcitaf-parents . - • 81 
Minprity parents »■ • - . „ ' ^3 

Money 

Childreo should notbe told about ttieir parents' 
financial problems ; 



Total parents ' 55 

Lower income»pa"ents . » 61 

Middle income parents . * , " 55 - 

Upper income parents . ' >- 43 



Si 
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Complaints 



The children's complaints about their parents mirror many of the comprfaints 
of the parents about their children. ' 

» 

Nevy Br^ children suggest that their permissive parents may be faster 
to spank or hit their children than are the more traditional parents. On the other 
hand, New Breed children have fewer corti plaints about not being able to 
eat snacks or get.the things they want 



THE CHILDREN'S COMPLAINTS ABOUT THEIR PARENTS 

(Chart 55) , 



New 

Bread Ti-aditlonatists 



^ % % 

Parents make children eat food they don't like . 57 60 

p . . . 

Parents make them turn off televlsioln , * 57 55 

Parents punish them unfairly > , 39 *34 

Parents criticize their friends 35 ^2S 

Parents h^em when they shouidn't ^ 34 31 

Parents don't let them eat snacks ' 31 42 

F^ents don't buy children what they see advertised ^ 27 35^ 

F^rentsmakefunof them in front of others * 26 ^23 

Parents take away the children's allowances 22 21 

Parents don't spend enough time with the children 20 21 

Parents argue too much about nroney ; * \6 22 



Expectatfof^ 



NewBre^ children feel less pressure from \h&r parents to excel in school, 
-10 be po&ular or td be outstanding in other ways among their peers/ 



CHILDREN'S VIEWS OF PARENTS! EXPECTATIONS OFTHEM 

(Chart 56) 



Very important that thoy: 

Do wefl in school * ' 
Go to college 

Go to church or synagogue 
Set an example for oth&r children 
Save money 
Be the best in the cii 
Be popular 

Be good at sports/ ^ 
Win at games 



1 



1, 



New 



tbtal. 8reod ll^itlonaltots 



% 




% 


75 


/ 66 ■ 


80 


56 


54 


57' 


50 


42 


55 


38 . 


37 


38 


38 


37 


37 


30 


21 . 


36 


25 


20 


28 


24 


23 . 


26 


12 


7 


16 
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Discif^ine 



The parents' ideas about discipline are communteated to the children, 
phijdren whose parents this stuc^ d^i^ates as Strict are far rrjore likely to see 
their palr^ts as stricter than their friends! In th^ households, too, the 
fathers are regarded as the real disciplinarians. . 



It is also the children whose parents are strictesj^who in turn are most likely 
to §ay that they will be even stricter when raislhg their own children. ' r 



HOW STRICT ARE PARENTS AS COIirPARfit^TO^RIEf^OS' PAREMTS? 

^ I (Chart 57} ^' <^ . 



■ \ 




\ 
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CHILDREN'S VIEWS pN DISCU^LfNE 

(Chart 58) 



Parents are strictei^ithan friends' parents 

Fathers are stricter lhan mothers 

Will be stricter with oWn children 
than parents are witH them 



Have 
Permissive 
Parents 


Have 
Temperate 
Rarente 


Ha/e 

Stric^t 
n^nts 




% 


% 


24 


18 


35 


33 

• 


31 


46 


29 


28 . 


36 
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Aectuaintanco vrith CMIdrwi in ThHibie 



< . 

Children, particularlythose between the ages of ten and twelve, are exposed 
to many social p^obleitis through contact with their peers. Among ten- to twelve- 
•year-old children, 25% know children who use drugs, 62% know children 
who have taken something that didn't belong to them, 44% know cKildri&n who 
have been in trouble with the police and 28% know children who h^ve run 
jaway frpm home. Atjout 1 5% volunteered that they had been in similar kinds 
of trouble. • — - _ 



*ACQUAINtANCE WiTH CHILDREN IN ^OUBLE 

(Chart 59) 




Know chiidren wKo tuive: j ^ 

Taken something that didn't belong to them 53 62' 

Tried cigarettes At 50 ' ■ - 64 

' Played hookey; = ; • 44 58 

Been in trCHjble with the police 37 44 

Run away Ironn home • 21 ' 28 ♦ 

Tried marijuana orotherslrugs .17 25 



ComrminlcatkNi Probims 

NexMo their friends, children find it easiest to communib^te with their mothers. 
The people with whom. they findit hardest to communicate are schcjol prin- 
cipals C46%); teachers (41%); doctors (34%) and members of theclergy (32%). 
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PEOPLE WITrfWHOM CHILDREN RND IT HARD TO COMIMUNICATE 

, ■ .[Chart 61) . 



Principals . ' ' . ' * 46 

Teachers > ' * 41 

Doctors ' : ^ . ^4 

' . ■ / 

Priests/ministers/rabbis • 32 

Fathers " . , 27 
Brothers • 

Sisters , 18 

Mothers ' r ' / ^ ^ 

. Friends > .1'' 



/ . 



of stress 



Conducted by: Yankelovich, Skelly and White, Inc. 
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THE BALANCE SHE^T 
FAMILY HEALTrt ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 

(Chyt 1^ 



POSITIVE '^^^^^-^ 


NEGATIVE 


70% say that most Americans ire , , 
. more concerned about health than 
they were a few years ago ^ • . 


44% find it hard to cope with the' 
problems of everyday living today 


60% do not take good health for 
granted ^ 


48% are cutting back^n health 
practices as a result of inflation 


^ n . 

46% Have made some changes in 
lifestyles in the interest of good 
health ' ' > 

— ■ ■ ^ ' 1 


82% need less stress in their / 
lives 

- ^ ■ ; 


36% e>^ercise regularly ^ ' 


7S% feel they me in good health 
without a checkup, so long as 
nothing bothers them 


25% say they are eating mo^e 
nutritiously 


* 54% don't want to think that serious 
illness could happer\in their 
families ^ , 


% . 

26% a\'0 watching calorie i|ptake more 
carefully than a year ago \ 


76% are confused about ati the 
government health warnings 


76% of parents find it feasy to ^ 
communicate with their families 
about hqalth 


J3% feel checkups €^ - 
for the average ^la/^i^ /"/^ 


80% welcome more openness abi:j^ut 
mental illness * ^ . ; ' 


75% ihink doctors' fees -have risen 
more than other things 
• 


• 

.79% welcome more openness^ about 
alcoholism* 


57% do no^ recognise depression as 
a health problem \ 


75% have a lot of confidence in 

r 

their doctors \ 


67% do not recognize alcohofism-as 
a health problem 


80% feet they should set an example 
for their children in health tnatters 


72% arejess than well informed 
about health practices 


— -. — Nr-r-i — 

80% recognize the dangers of over^ *^ 
rrjedication 


- - '■' ■■■ — ' ' 
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A PROFILE OF THE AMERICAN FAMILY 

" . ' ' (Chart 2) 



Totid Parents'With Childrsfi Under 18 Years: 

. Composition of FiinHy ^ 

Married and living with spouse 
Separated, widowed or divorce 

Single (never marri^) ' , 

One Of two children under 18 years - 
Three or more children under J 8 y^rs 

.Age 

Between 18 and 34 years 

Between 35 and 54 years^ ^ 

55 years and over 

White / . . 4^ 
Minority ' / 

SocioTOomnnH; Status 

Low 

* Medium . - , 
High , • 

Adult Fatntty l^mters Without Children Un^r 18^^^ 

Composition of Family 

Marri^ artd living wuth spouse 

Separated, widowed or divorce ^ \ 

Sirfgle (never married) ' ^ / 

' Age 

Between 18 and 34 years 
. Betwe^ 35 and 54 years 
55 years and over 4 ' 

White ' 
Minority 

* » 

SoeicMconomic Status 

Low , . * 

Medium - , ^ ^ 

High / . ^ 
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WHICH AMERICAN FAMILIES ARE CUTTING BACK ON HEALTH-RELATED ITEMS 

IN ORDER TO COPE WITH INFLATION 

(Chart 8) 



Tota! families cuttmg back oh health-related items 




48% 



Low socioeconomic families 



S6% 



Minority families 



Ipingle parent families 



211 





mm 



60% 



72% 



HEALTH ITEMS FAMILIES ARE POSTPONING OR CUTTING BACK ON TO COPE 

WITH INFLATfoN 

' (Chart 9) 



Total 



% 



Buying high quality food 

Having dental wprk done 

Serving meat at meals every day 

Going to the doctor for an annual checkup (adults) 

Getting dental checkups ' 

Getting new eyeglasses 

Serving fresh fruits and vegetables 

Having eyas/ears check ed 

Taking the children to the doctor as o^en as before 
Others * 

* Filling preirriptlons (3%), having a^peration (2%), 
getting immunrzations (1%). getting allargy Shots (1%), 
going to a psychiatrist (1 %) . 



7'> 



19 
16 
14, 
13 
11 
11 
8 
6 
5 
8 
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CHANGING FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

^ {Chart 34) 



Strongiy Agree That: 

Strict, old-fashioned 
upbringing and discipline 
are still the best ways to 
raise children 
A v^e should put her 
husband and children 
ahead of her own career 
It's up to the man to be 
the main provider in _ 
'-^he family 
Parents should sacrifice 
to give their children 
the best ' 

Children have an obiiga-. 
tion to take care of their- 
parents when the parents^ 
are old 



Pmrents With Of ildren 
Total Under 6 Years 
Parents Only 

% % 



47 



47 



46 



26 



21 



29 
34 

35 
25 

17 



A(&ilts 18-34 
Years 

% 



34 



37 



40 



27 



21 



Adults 05 
and Over 

% 



63 
62 
56 . 
39 

25 



WHO PARENTS THINK SHOULD B£ THE FAMILY HEALTH OFFICER 

(Chart 35) > 



Total Parents 



Mothers 



Fathers 



Think the Father Should Take 
As Much R^pcttisibiltty for 
the Health of the Children 
i» ^e Mother 

. % 

58 
54 
63 



Single Parents 67 

Note.: Repercentaged without not sures/no i^^ers 



Think It's Prinrarily ^e Mother's 
Responsibility to Look After the 
Health of the Children 



42 

46 

37 
33 



'J 



16 ' \ 



Teenage Pregnancy 



Few issues have caused greater concern in the countl^ ra^ently than the high 
incidence of t^nage pregnancy. Four out of ten parents of teenagers blarfie 
their pwn laxness iand permissiveness but the majority see butside influences, 
especially peer pressure, television and the movi^ as primarily r^ponsible. 



PARENTS' VIEWS OP REASONS FOR HIGH INCIDENCE OF 
TEENAGE PREGNANCIES 

(Chart 47) 

Ouittde ittflutneti, Sueh m Hmt Ptmmm, 



Total Parenti: 

Sax 

Mothers 
Fathers 

Aga of C^Hdrari 

Parents oi teenagers- 
Parents of smaK 
children only 

Sodoaconomic Stati» 

Low 
High 



Note: Repercentg^ed without not sur^/no answers 



% 
37 

32 

I ■ 

140 

43 

31 



% 
63 

68 
57 

60 
71 

57 
69 



1 



^1 



77 



A great majority of parents {84%) still want to be the main source of birth 
control education for their teenage children and only a very small minority are 
ready to see the schools take over this responsibility (7%) or to allow teenagers 
to receive information first-hand from- doctors ^6%). 
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PARENTS' FEELINGS ABOUT TEENAGERS AND BIRTH CONTROL 

^Chart48) 



It's Up to the Te0fui$pr» S^iould 

Parents to €du- it'f the School's BeAMeto G«t Birth Control lnfor> 

catt Their Responsibliity Birth Control mation Should Not 
T^nagers About to Teach Teem lnforniati<»i from Be Available 

Birth Control About Bir^ Control Their Doctors . t«em 



% 

Total Parents: . 84 

Femily ComiMSSi^on 

Parents of one or 
tvyo children 88 

Parents of three 
or more 

children 75 
Parents of teen- 
agers 31 

Race 

White 84 
Minorities 77 
Residanra 

Central city 84 
Suburbs 77 
Small town/ 
rural area 88 



% 
7 



14 
10 
7 

12 
7 

10 



% 
6 



6 
6 

6 
7 

6 
11 



5 
3 

3 
4 

3 
2 



Note: Repercentaged without not sures/no answers 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD ALCOHOL VERSUS MARMUANA 

(Charts?) ' 



Total ParMits Pirtnti of Ttnngm 
% % 

WouM Prefer to See TeanagAre Drink 
Th«n Smoks Marijiima: 

Agree 37 36 

Dis^ree 63 64 



Note: Repercentag^ wfthout not sures/no answers 




ATTITUDES^TOWARD PSYCHIATftlSTS AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 

{Chart 58) 



Seeyigai»vehi«tfi9torpsychpto{|^isaii»trM<^ Pa^a should^ 
to sorfva ^air own |>foU«rm first 

% % ' 4, 

■ Tola!: - 

■Age . • . 

35 ' 44 years 
65 years and over 

Race , 

White . » 

Minority ' • 

Marital Status - 

Single j 
Socioeconomic Status 

Low 

High ' 
Health Attitude 

The Concerned 
The Complacent 



Note: Repercentaged without not sures/no answers 



60 



40 



51 
74 



49 
26 



59 
64 



41 

36 



50 



50 



67 
54 



33 
46 



58 
63 



42 
37 



5^ 
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HOW FAMILY MEMBERS WOULD HANDLE CERTAIN PROBLEMS 

> (Charts) 



Smoking too much 

Marital problems 

Children with very bad 
tempers 

Insomnia 

Drinking problems 

Feelings of depre^ion 

Children with eating 
problems 

* . 

Nervousness and anxiety 
Teenagers lining drugs 
Constant fatigue 



Htndielt 
Alone 

% 

66 

5r 

50 
.43 
39 
37 

35 
26 
19 
15 



Dismiss ft With a Waita While Go to a Doctor 
INydila^tt/ amj Than Cio to or Professlmid 



Ptyeholotiitt 

• % 

3 

11 

21 
2 

.15 
14 

2 

12 
24 
2 



a Doctor 

6 
4 

11 

33 
9 

22' 

30 
29 
- 6 
37 



Right Away 
% 

10 

5 

, 10 
15 
24 

\; 13.- 

23 
25 

36 
43. 



75- 



80 



THE GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSIBItiTY TO PROVIDE HEALTH CARE FOR THE 

POOR AND EtPERtY 

, (Charted) 



The govimment is not ddng enough to provitto hedth care fw tiie poor ekteiiy. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD PUBlLlJetlNfCS 

(Chart 67) 



The metlM care at a puUic health dinic it not as good as that f^vkted by 

a private physician, 
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^ > TEfNAGERS' VIEWS ABOtmTHE CAUSES OF THE HIGH INCil^NCE OF 

TE^QEPRfONANQY ' 



(Chart 97) 
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TEENAGERS' VERSUS PARENTS' VIEWS ABOUT THE CAUSES OF THE HIGH 

INCIDENCE OF TEENAGE PREGNANCY f 
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TEENAGERS' AND THEIR PARENTS' VIEWS ABOUT BIRTH CONTROL 

(Chart 99) . 
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TEENAGERS' LEVEL OF KNOWLEDGE /TOUT KEY H^LTH QUESTIONS 

(Chart 100) 
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SECTION IV. RESOURCES FOR MULTICULTURAL ISSUES: 

MINORITY FAMILIES 



Minorities h^ve special interests in the developments around the subject of 
the American family. They are quick to point out that our society's preference 
for the npclear family as the sdcial ideal exclude many of the str^gths which are 
contributed to family living by the differing values of minority cultiffes. 

EfToits to portray the details of the characteristics of minority group fimii*^ 
lies suffer many similar shortcoming. 

1« Statistics and other demographic informaition available through the 
Bureau of the Census are subject to low counts, mi&c^unts, and other 
types of errors. Efforts to improve cemius data and to ccfrrect past 
weaknesses are now being mounted for the 1 980 census^ 

ling to 



•• 1 

ire bdginn 



Researchers who represent the culture in qu^dori are 
compile more valid information about the family within theiii/espective . 
cidtur^. Asian*Ameri<^ and Hispanic culture face particilariy diffi- 
cult challenges associated with immigratidn. With the exception of the 



Black culture, national profiles of minority fangili^s are no 
^ able. ^ 

3. \ Researchers, particularly sociologistsTand anthropologists of 



yet avail- 
the m^or- 

'ity culture who have published works about minority famili^, are con- 
sidered susf^ct. This is becau%, in the view of many minbriti^, the 
information presented is too often negatively biased or lacking insd^t\ 
i into the values, folkways, and mores of the minority culture under 
study - 

Some of the differences which minorities see as often bverlookecl or mis- 
interpreted seem to lie largely in the areas of values and attitudes. They include, 
for example, the following: 

Definitions of the family which stereotype the nuclear family as the 
only model are unacceptable. 

Preference for the extended family where multiple generations reside 
together is expre^d. This preference is often maintained regardless 
of income* Accommodation of the aged is viewed as a responsibility 
not to be abandoned, 

Loyalty to the family is the hi^^t priority and Responsibility, 

Caring ^or own children and the children ofrOthers of the cultuii^ is a 
responsibility to be assumed, whenever possible, by adults within the 
culture. ' . 3 , . \ 

Sex roles are frequently prescribed and reinforced in ways which are 
different fron\the majority culture, ' 

Reli^on, philosophy; and/or spiritual values are of partio^ar impor- 
tance in defining famUy culture^ values, and behavior. 



Fot details of how minorities see themselves M^their families in our society, 
NEA suggest^ the following sources as a begiqpHg in exploring multicultural 
fesues in 'tlw^^tuS of the American family- These sources reprint products and 
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projects under the auspices of researchers >^o are memt>ers of the particular^ 
culture in'question. 

^ General Information on Minority FamiUes 

Dr. Aeolia Jackson i ' 

Social Science Research Analyst | 
. Research, and Evaluation Division 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families 

P.O. Box 1182 ' 
Washington, D.e 20013 

V ■ 

Asian-Ameticm FamUies ^ 

Summary and Recommendations-.^ Conference t^n Pacific and Asian- 
American Families and HEW-Related Issues 
EHyision of Asian-American Affairs ' 'A-.'X'" 
Office of the Secretary, HEW ' . 

200 Independence Avenue, Room 41 9E 

Washington, D.C. 20201 . , 

Becerra, Rosina. Information Needs-ef Low Income Minority Families with * 
Young Children, Black, Mexican-American. Asian and Low Income Whites 
(1978). School of Social Welfare, University of California, Los Angeles^ California 
90024. 

Kim, Bok-Lim C. The Xorean American Child at School and at Home 
(1978). School of Social Work, Univereity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 61820. 

Cabezas,^mado B. Asian Child Development Profecl in San Francisco Bay ^ 
Area (1979). Asian Incorporated, 1610 Biish Street. San Francisco, Califomis, 
94109. . ■ 



Black FamUies 

The State of Black America, 1979. New Ybrk^ National Urban League, 
1979. 

^ Hill, Robert B. The Strengths of Black Families. Washington, D.C: National 
Urban League, Research Department, 1977. ^ 

Report on Quality Education for Black Americans: An Imperative iSeptem- 
ber 1977). NAACP Special Contribution Fund. 

McAdoo, Harriett. The Impact of Extended Family Variables upon the Up- 
ward Mobility of Black Families, 1979. Research and Evaluation Division of 
ACYF,P.O. Box 11 82, Washington, D.C. 20013. ' 

J ■ . 
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Hispanie Fami^ 

General Information I Referral 

Dr. Josue Cruz 

Assistant Professor 

Early Childhood/Child Deveiojiment 

University of Virgbiia ' V ji 

Charlottesville, Virginia i" i, 



Hispanic FtmUies: Critical Issues fo\^l^ anS frogramMn Human Services 
W79y. COSSMHO (National CoaUtionj of "Hispanic Mental Health and Human 
S^ces Organizations), 1725 K Sfreet, NW, Suite 1212, Washington, D.C 200G6?a 

- ■ ' ' ' • ' ■ ' '''v.''.' " ' ■ ' • 

Report of the National Hispanic (inference <}n FiSfmilt&^ \97S). 

COSSMHO, 1725 K Street, NW, Suite 1212, Washingtbiti, P,C. 20006. (Available 

September 1930) • 

Laosa, Luis. ^ Early Experience, Environment, and Development: A Longi- 
tudinal Study of Mexican-American Children and Families (1979). Educational 
Testing Services, Rosedale Road, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 

Valencia, Richard R. The Relationship of Parental md Home Characteristics 
to Mexican- American Mothers' Expectatiom (t^79), C^nUr for Chicano 
Studies, University of California, Santa Barbara, Gafafomia 93106. 
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NafiPe Am&ican Famili& 

The Schooling. of Native America. Washington, D.C-: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1 978* 

A Multiethnic/Multicultural Curriculum, for Young Children: The Yakima 
Indian Nation. Tuppenish, Wisconsin: Kamiakin Research Institute, 1979. 

^ Martin, Philip- Project on Adult Education: A Survey of the Needs of Adult 
Native Americans/ (Suiwcy Including demographics on Native American families 
in its second year. No data available until 1980*) Philadelphia, Mississippi. 

Llijan, Philip. Indian Studies Program. University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma* (Project has just begun. No (^ta available as yet-) 
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, SECTION V. CULTS AND THE FAMILY 

« . , • ' 

Jonestown brought awareness of the cult iii our society to j shocked and 
alargied public. "'How could this happen?'^ "Why d^dnl some boS stop Jtr "It 
must be against the law!" In the mqiiner of a popular refrain-toe? much, too 
little, too late. And now that tji^ tragedy is over- what? 

During the decade tjf the seventies, many families in the United States have 
encountered a new and frightening presence in their lives. It has been estimated 
that six million youthMiave takfen up s0me form of meditation and over three 
milhon ybung Americans have joined the offe thousand religious cults now active 
in. the' United States. New" forms pf mind expan§lmvand mind cont^Qi have 
•enftecg^ ia the form of religious, cults and other forms of highly marketable mass 



^ ; . • . . . 

We live in a severed society, whose parts no longer con)plete a whole, or even 
join each' other. Around us the fragments try to understand wh?t happened. A 
yoijng minister stare§ bteakl^at the empty pews; a new teacher nervoiftly gives an 
assignment, wondering^ if anotftef-aQ|^f violence will occut tlwt week, and who 
will listen if it does; a teenager leaves a ^oftdbjuijetter in an empty house. They 
jiTc alone, trying to survive in a society of bits and^piecesfywHile those who 
understjj|id their need for support are only too ^ger to offer their help. 
■ • ^ 

Who are these do-gooders? They call themselves by different namqs: 
Moonies, Hare Kji&hnas, Divine Light Missioners, Children of God, the Church 
Scientology -hundreds of groups, but all with the same pitch.'Come and joiniis, 
we are your family. Call on us when you are in need. You will never feeLMpne 
again. They do not add why you jwill not be alone again. The price for admis^on 
is your mind. . 



The most yulnerable group to be solicited are those who have the capacity 
for idealism; a rcalkation, whether confused or focused, that America is riot 
serving the needs offts people; and a desire, for'change. That change usually takes 
the form of an alternate community much like the communes of the sixties- 
with' its own leader, usually a self-appointed messiah, who supplies the cohesive 
force and ku.thority jvhich are missing in our le'aders. . 

Thousands of Amt^ans of all ages and every level of society have left their 
isolation to join the'cuWs. Naturally the s|pst sought after are the youth of the 
country-bright, intelligent, and suggestible. The methods of recruitment are all 
similar and should be understood by the communities they infiltrate. 

To learn more about cults, their methods, ami tlijeir effects »rt youth 
aand their families, readers are referred to the following publication: ~ 

■ • Con^way, Fid, apd Jim Siegelitian. Sna^Jing: America's Epidemic of' 
Sudden Personality Change, Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippin- 
. . cott, 1978. 
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Q^E FAMILY'S EXPERIENOE 



Parents confronted with an adolescent who has ele9ted to enter mei^^ip 
inja cult face serious problems. What does, the say? Where can they turn for 
tielp? Can they retrieve their child?. ' . . 

The vi^ette which foUows is the story of one famUy'S ei^counter with a 
in. th.e cult e?tperienee. Countless' others have had simUar harrowing experi- 




. t^ie Way is a religious group that' likens its organization to'a|tree, with the 
leader as the trunk and the -assistants as branches. New members are twi^. Each 
.inember jias the opportunity to advance in'the hierarchy, for a pnce. (This is also 
the method of the ScieAtologists.) Twigs.afe encouraged to solipit the area schools, 
from junioi hi^ to ccaiege, with their literature. The content of their materials is 

- Worded so that immediate delation is not posaWe. Many of the schools, ignorant 
of their methods, have accepte\tliese materials as part of their fcumculum. There 

" are several "family homes" close to the sgho'ols, whose oldgr members- staWc the 
chUdren, much like drug pushers. Qnly the drug is more insi^iou^ and harder to 
detect. By graduation time, individuals who have been skillfully manipulated are 
ready to join the "family tree." ' . - , ' 

m 4 

* Linda Cook was a senior ia high school whei^she was first^pproached. One 
of her best "friends who was a member encouraged Linda to go to "feflowship 
meetings The cults deliberately use tlve terminology of drganized religions to give 
an imifre^sion <5f. acceptability. When Linda told her paifents shg was attending 

- fellowship meetings on Sunday to discuss the Bible, they assumed that she was 
going to a local church group. With so many young people becoming interested m 
drugs 4nd sex, the Cooks.were even relieved that Linda and her friends were 
studying tfie;,Bible. ' 

Shortly after she 'started going to fellowship meeting% Mnda began-^th- 
'drawing injto'her room more .and more. She seemed tp spend mpst of her sgar6 
time with hef new friend? or«lone in her room reading the BiWe. Her parents, stilt 
hopeful about her -new intereaL ignored early Wanting signals. When Lindas 
friends siante over, they werevexcessiv^ polite. The JrieDds' visits alsb seemed a 
phK compared to mdst of tht behavior the parents were accustomed to. Mrs. 
Cmk did noti* and mention, however, that it was unusual for Lin4a's friends not 
to iocus their eyes when they spoke or lis,tened.'Their eyes ^emed g^d, almost 
"as if- they had been faking drup, akl\ough thei^^ehavior , showed no ^fer indica- 
tions. Anothir early warning signal: cult members have becrf- hypnotized, "brain- 
washed," during. "the inSoc^nation period, and most remain in that state for 
Afarying degreeg.of time. / " • ' • " . - '" 

*• •Twc^ont'hs 'after tindi had first attended the^ell^v^hip meetings,- school 
was ove?and she had ^aduated. litis period pi' time Ms usually cxcdlent for 
recruiting. Once prembers are eighteen, they are legally free of parental arid evcn» 

.societal interventsQh. There is no way .to reacii thpm agaffr.'Alter graduation, 
Linda tisited relative^ in New Mexico, and her parents vacationed in I'londa tor 
two weeks. Linda returned liome early : ^d stayed In tl* house with her younger 
. -sister; Ann. ^During (his time. Mrs. Cook started'having nighimares^abouf their 
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^^^^^ ' * 

hom^^Wer intuitive fears were' strong enough to alarm Mr. Cook, aftd they re- 
tumea home several days before they wei« expected. - 

■*■'.. ■ • .. * . . • 

« , The dreams tiadi been correct. The Cooks arrived to find their car missmjg and 

their home in a shambles. When Mrs. Cook finally fmmd Linda, she belligeri^tly 
informed her parents tiiat the group had used the family car (which was not' 
.insured for other, drivers) and had also used their hou^ for fellowship meetings. 
Ljnda' '^^y 'defended herfKends^ informi^her pareiits that Christ wants all , 
people to share their wotidly go^ds. 'Wh^n the. parents 'Wbiriedly^^^ about ' 
V Anit^tHey wer^-^d thai'she^^f^s^^ 

At "this point Mr. Cook became furious. He demanded his. car back, oinly to 
find tl dent in the fender, the'air conditioniiig broken, and debris all over tfie back 
seat. No one had afty explanation. Neither vms thelne an explanation for the food 
distribiited all over tiie house, rotting on the floor, nor for the cigarette hbl^iir 
.« two tablecloths. Were these the «ame jwlite youngsters who had been coming 
. ' arouijd the last tWo moriths? Then Ann walked in with a Bible m her hand, 
amiouncing that she was "bom a^in." At this point thg Cooks ordered all group 
members out tjf the house. Unda started screaming iilsmts at her parents, quickly \ 
packed her bag, an4teft with her friends.^ • " . 

• - •• ■ .. 

The nightmares had bi|come a reality. The Cooks, frantic with the 1(^ of 
their daughter, desperately tried to learn where she was. They searched her room 
for telephone numbers and found none. They called old friends, only to ]eam th'ajt 
no one had seen hex; in months. Finally, they were forced to call the girl wh6 
ori^ally introduced Linda to the group and were told that Und^ h^ gone to ^ 
live with Christ. No further information Was'given. • 

■ • V / - .... ■ * ■ . , 

Tw<5 weeks later Lind& called her pju-ents to tell, them she was fine, but not 
•J to visit her. Her new family was taking c§re of all her needs. Who was this family? 
The Cooks called their local church group to inquke about The Way organization, 
i)ut no one had. ever hear^ of the group. They ^tiied all the churches around arid 
received the same fesponsey Finally they called \ Christian ma^zine, and were 
told that/The Way was ytult, group and ndt considered one of the Christian 
religions. It was equate(j/with the Moonies«and all the other offbeat - religions" 
and had bases in fifty-five areas, many of them-abroad. It also had it? own police ' 
force. . . . . * M 

• . ■ * ' ' 

After calls to the local.policer county government officials, school adminis- . 
trators-,.me clergy, lawyers, ahd psychologists, the Copks learned a basic Horrible 
. truth. LiriSa was feighteen. No one could help her. People were interested. Yes, it 
was a shame that tlje cults were protected by the Firs't Apientlmenf of the U.S. - . 
Consrijiittes. Too- bad that young kids tould be kidnapped that way,, but there 
was nothing anyone cotild'do about it, .The Cooks cpuld nOt'believe their-ears. . 
j\ Th?y had raised Linda, for eighteen years, encouraging her to be liberal in thinking 
and to accepr'all people, regardless oY fSbe, color, and creed. She was accepted in. 
; college as an horior'student, studying art. Her high school ar< teacher had called. 
^ her brilliant, -with an exciting future- N^w there was no future. And there was * 
, nothing they could -do. ,^ * 

■ ■ ■ \ . » ' 'I 

■■§».•■■ ■ * i * , 

, The next time' the Coqks called^Linda^ she jvas not allowed to come to the 
A telephone- They .left a messag^ but never Reived a call back. Mrs^ Cook called \- 
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every day, but her calls were never returned. Her doctor prescribed tranquilizers, 
which were not much help. Finally after several weeks, Linda called to say that 
she was through with her instruction, whatever that meant, aftd would soon come 
home to visit. Her t>arents were not allowed to visit her, however. When Linda 
walked into her home again, they saw the same ^9£ecl look of her friends. But the 
eyes staring back blankly did n6t belong to their dauj^ter. 

Linda smiled and blessed them. She had found an apartment ^th a meml 
called Nancy. Wlien tie^r parents asked about her college plans, she smiled again as 
though they were bei^ foolishl "I am going to^serve God," -she said. "Hfe doesn^ 
.need nte to go to cdllege." There would be no art work for her. She had ta^en a^ 
job at local sandwich shop and vifouid spend all her spare time spreading the- 
word. The Cooks were interested in finding out whose word Linda would be 
spreading. Certainly, no God they had gver heard about was interested in stunting 
the growth of individuals in his nanje. . 

' Under the guise Qf interest ii? Linda's group, Mrs. fook visited a fellowship 
meetihg. This was the fij^ t1itte<inda had shown any of<fier 0I4 affection. Shi 
wanted her parents to understand what had happened to her and to rejoice in "her 
new V,ocati6n. Mr. Cook, afraid th^t h^ ifight go in and kidrt&p.hcr on tlie spot, 
decided he had better stay home. . . ' 

fi^t the mee'ting*Mrs. Cook sat hack in a chair, listening to the group leader 
address the members aatf they were -small* children at Sunday school. Trying to 
remain objective, she became inwardly Shocked at the distortions she heard. When' 
she tiuestioned the interpretations,- she w quickly frowned upon. Their leader 
was described as having been personally appointed by God to reinterpret the Bible, 
and it was a privilege for his followers to* accept his divine wisdom. He in turn 
would acdept their time, money, Medication, and lives. Mrs\Cook,went home that . 
night witttout any hope for Linda, who^could not be reasoned with- any word 
against the groiA brought hysterics. Her only plahs for h^Uife were to wander 
around the woirl5 teaching the philosophy of lif|^^ording to the leader. 
The Cooks were despondent. Their daughter was los 




In desperation they called all their friends and relatives^ The suggestions they 
received were many and varied-have her deprogrammed, kidnap her and take her 
out of tfep country, get a court order §nd l\ave her comijiitted^end the police in 
and put her in^jail. None of the suggestjonsjsounded reasonable or financially 
feasible. The' Cooks were a middle-class -family with an average' income. Where 
viould the money com^romT ■ ' 

' By chance Mrs. Cook received a tetephorie qall from ^ woman in the next 
county .who had -h'eard- about Liftda at a party, where friends of the Cooks wei^ 
di^ussing the situation, fi^rs. Jordan ha^ had a similar experience. Her daughter, 
Jill, was cuirently being dcprogJ-ammed at a 'rapchjn the state of Arizona, and 
her roommate, Carol,' Was also bemg.deprdgrammedrfrom The Waj^ Did Mrs. 
took want the telephone number? »rasping at anything, 'Mrs. Cook took the- 
rffimber and immediately called the ranch. She spoke to the eqmunagcrs of the 
organization, who would stage a kidnapping and tly Linda to Arizona where she 
could be rehabilitated. They could not promise total recovery, but most of their 
cases returned to normal livesr The cost could be'' thousands of dollars, however. 
Perl^ps Mrs. took would like to. talk to Carol Baker, wlfo <was finishing up her 
deprogramming a«tivities. . • . ^ . - * 

vL^ , ■ * - . 
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Carol, who had been living at the ranch for six weeks, gave Mjs. Cook her 
first hope for Linda. No -longer a member -of The Way, Carol denounced the 
group and even promised she would describe its methods in writing. She said 
she would be coming to the Cboks* area soon and would visit Linda personally 
to try to help her. 

A week later, Mrs. Cook received a twelve-page letter from Carol, describing 
the indoctrination techniques of The Way. Here at least was proof that Linda's 

. group was not le^timate. Perhaps if the Cooks gathered enough material, they 
could present it tb Linda without having to kidnap her and put her throu^ a 
traumatic experience. At least it was worth a^ try. Mr. Cook had heard about an 
or^ization which helped parents called Citizens Ehgaged in Reuniting Families 
(CERF). He called several religious organizations for the address and was supplied 
with the information by B'Nai B'Rith. Known to be anti-Semitic, The Way was 
beginning to acquire a national reputation for adverse propaganda. Soon CERF 
mailed a great deal of material to the Cooks and gave several addresses where 

""^ore information was available.. After several weeks the Cooks had compiled a 
notebook of damaging-4"acts. Their leader was perceived to be a charlatan who. 
ran a subtle, dangerous organization. The G#oks were warned to be careful in 
^ealin^ with him. He had money and powered did not hesitate to use. them! He 
encouraged his members to hire lawyers, aghast their parents if the jsarents were 
"fooUsh enough to try to remove their childr^m from his grip. i 

The Cooks realized they were fighting a war, a type of cold war against an * 
enemy not seen but always present--an enemy with no scruples or anything ap- 
proaching rational behavior. The ^oup had thousands of members, all the monej^ 
it needed for protection, and a network of people ready to converge when nejj^- 
sary. The Cooks had only their will to save their daughter. No ohe cgylfiKnelp 
them. They would have to do it alone. - . | 

Gathering all the information, including Carol's devastating letter, into the 
notebook, the Cooks invited Linda homp for dinner. She accepted the invitation 
and talked nervously about her plans for joining the ministry. The parents won- 
dered about her nervousness. Had information gotten back to the group about 
• theiir investigations? Finally, aft^r a strained' dinner, they sat down with their 
daughter and showed her the notebook of indicting information. Liitda took itlo 
her (3ld room and remained theit for a long time. When' she came-out, shaking'' 
with fury, she screamed at her parents. and hysterically left the house, refusing 
e^r to return. But at least shfe ^ad read all the articles. Perhaps she would retain 
sqme of the information. ' ^ 

The next week the parents started to receive unusual telephone calls. When 
Mrs. Cook answered the telephony, a vpice said he was calling from Louisville, 
Kentucky, and was returning Mrs. Cook's call asking for insurance. Surely this was 
a bogus call. BUt why? Remembering that Carol ^aker was from Louisville and 
had left her telephone number.on her letfer, Mrs. Cook then ealled the number to 
see if Caroi, knew anything about the dUP. Mr. Baker answered and Mrs. Cook 
introduced herself. She toJd him abc^ut Cool's letter and how much help it had 
been. Whon^she liskfcd if she could speak to Carol, there was a silence. Mr. Baker 
announced tl^^t he Jiac^no daughter named Carol and refused to give any informa- 
tion or comment on the situation. But he had answered the telephone to the 
name of Mr. Baken Mr^. Cook hUng up, upset and frightened^.What were they 
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trying to do? Why didn't he mention Carol? Were they ali in some odd plot? Did 
the telephone call from Louisville only confirm to the group that Mrs. Cook and 
the Bakers knew each other? Had Carol given her a ipisleading telephone number 
on purpose? If t^at was true, then why had she written the letter? What was going 
on? • . 

A few days later an article arrived from CERF stating that a Way member in 
Louisviile had committed suicide. There had been several suicides in the area and 
the police were investigating. The Cooks were afraid. What was ^ing on, and how 
were they involved?,Then they received another letter from Carol, who had gone 
home and was soon afterward ^persuaded by the group to return to The Way *s 
college in Kansas. Although the 'group had filed a lawsuit against her father, Carol 
was happy to be back, and the Cooks should forget the bad thin^ she had said 
about the group. The Cooks were puzzled. They were not dealing with anything 
they understood. But oile $hing was clear: they were being watched. The Way 
knew that Carol's ori^al letter was in the Cooks' possesion. The group also 
knew that the Cooks were trying to get Lin'da away. And the group was deter- 
mined to keep her. 

In the meantime, under pressure from both sides, Linda became incre^ingly 
nervous* Working behind the meat counter of a grocery store, she accidentally 
sliced off part of her finger, causing her to leave fhe job for several weaks. For the 
first time in nine months,'the group was unable to control her activities during the 
day. When Linda turned to her "family" for help, she was told that God would 
help her. However,- the "family" still expected her to continue contributing' 
money for rent, fopd, and tithing. When it looked as if God was not going to 
provide, Linda called her parents and asked for help. Mrs. Cook, only too glad of 
a chance to. intervene, took her daughter t||the doctor and spent as much time as 
possible with her during her convalescence She called-the doctor,- spoke to him 
privately, and explained the situation. The doctor offered to do anything to help 
and deliberately told Linda to remain out of work for two extra weeks. 

At this time all the Cooks got together. Linda's oldest sister, Pat, had a plan. 
She would drive Linda to relatives in New Jersey over Easter and then to visit an 
old friend, Barbara, in a former neighborhood. Barbara would be persuaded to 
keep Linda there for a while and talk to her. All those involved in the plah were 
contacted and agreed to help. Subsequently Pat drove Linda away during Easter. 

Ttie group, furious; called the local leaders and informed them of Linda's 
exit. Linda's roommates called Mrs. Cook and demanded to know her where- 
abouts. When Mi^ Cook refused to tell them, angry insults and threats followed. 
"We're not, worried,'.' they informed Mrs. Cook cheerfully, "Linda belongs to us." 
• Over my dead body, thought Mrs. Cook. 

• r * 

Linda returned from her trip, confused and shaken'.showing the first signs of 
indecision. Relatives and friends had tried their best to persuade her to return 
home and begin college. Barbara suggested that she would conrte and visit her in 
the near future. 

\ ' 

Recognizing the confusion- at once, the group was prepared to deal with it 
and sitarted pressuring Linda to join the ministry as soon as possible. The members 
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redoubled their efforts and Linda weakeneld, telling her parents she would be 
leaving in a few months to become a minister. The situation seemed hopeless. » 

Then Barbara decided she would, come ana stay with Linda in her "family** 
apartment. It soon became clear to the group members that Barbara was not one 
of tljem and actually opposed them, althou^ she never openly spoke in opposi- 
tion. Tl^e Cooks ^rid Barbara then put as much pressure on Linda as they thought 
s|^e €Ouki possibly handle without a breakdown. Hundreds of dult members had 
been unable to withstand group and family pressures and had subsequently col- 
lapsed unqer the strain. Finally, one week before she was to leave, Linda told her 
j^rents she had changed her mind; she would remain in the area. Although she 
would not join the ministry, she did plan to remain active in the group. And she 
would begm her art classes in the fall. I^as a beginning.' 

Linda returned home that fall and the period of rehabihtation began. The 
group continued to call her and tried to see*her. The Cooks refused to give Linda 
the messages and refused to let members in their home. They changed their 
telephone number to arl unlisted numter, Mrs. Cook drove Linda home from^ 
work and college classes. To her knowledge there wasjfco way-forlhe'gr^up to 
influence ' Linda for any length of time. Once the influence was broken, the 
hypnotic spell was broken. Cult groups need daily reinforcement to keep their 
members. Witliout it, membefs soon begin questionmg their behavidr and even- 
tually leave the groups. 

The Cooks began to feel relieved. App^epQy The Way had giveil up on their 
dau^ter, and she could continue in her peiV^nal growth. At Christmas, however, 
Mrs. Cook J^ppened to pick up a card and was shocked to find that it was 
addressed to Carol Baker, who was no longer ill Kansas. Instead she had been sent 
to the Cooks' area. Carol was living on the same block where Linda was working 
and was able to see Linda every day. Well, Mrs. Cook decided, now Is the time to 
test Linda^ strength. She must have the. will to reject the ^oup herself. This time 
Linda rejected the overtures. She finished her art clqjtses for the year and worked 
at a resort with Barbara during the sufnmer. In the fall the two girls visited 
London, after which Linda returned to art school. 

^ ♦ f m * • * ♦ ♦ 

^ Linda was fortunate. The concentrated efforts of her family and friends 
eventually saved her life. For every Linda, there are thousands of young' people 
who will never return to normal. At present there are no means of helping them. 
The cult groups are armed with money, organizational skills, qjid tax loopholes. 
Most of^all, they are armed. with the ignorance of the public. 

What can be done? Probably the bes^ way to educfate the public is to begin 
giving the facts to the schools. All schools should have the names of cults, their 
pseudonyms, methods of attracting the youth, ways of infiltrating the curriculum, 
and places^ of operation. This information can be obtained from several citizen 
grofips and their local affiliates throughout the United States, The facts should be 
included in the college curriculum for education majors and should be distributed 
to the communities as well. An in-service day,miglit be devoted to covering the 
informa,tion in the schools, from the elementary to the college levels/ 

I^ takes only a short period of time to undo what parents have worked a 
lifetime to accomplish. This is the hardest/fact to^lieve, but the Cooks. ?nd 
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thousands of other parents wouid be the first to corroborate it. They never 
thought it could happen to them, and any parents who think it can't happen to 
them pfiay find their child the next victim. 
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^ AH»ENDIX 
^ RESOURCES FOR PUBLIC POUCY ACnVITIES 



While legis^tive policymaking activities have l^en few, research and study 
for public policy have increased. Two listings which follow provide examples of 
such pblicy-based rgsearch Activities. Foundations are supporting much of this 
.effort. 



Child Care and PuHic Policy 

A Survey of Institutions Conducting Research on Child Care-and Public 
Policy * 

National Institute pf Mental Health • . 

Contract #278-77-0027 
Rockyille, Maryland 

Child. Development'and Soiial Policy 
Bush Foiljidation University Based P»licy Center4 

♦ The Bush Training Program in Child Development 

and Social Policy : i '-I 

UCLA Graduate School of Education 

Los Angeles, California 90024 • 

Program in Child Development and Social Policy 
University of Michigan ' \ 

3433 Mason Hall 

'Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 • 

'Bush Institute for Child and Family Policy • i 

Trank Porter Graham Child Development Center 

Highway 54 Bypass West 

University of North Carolina ■ 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 

'4 

Bush Center in Child Development and Social Policy ' 
'P.O. Box n A Yale Station 
Yale University g. . ' 
New Haven, Connecticut 06520 
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Famfly Policy -- , 

\ • ^arnegie Corporation Effort ^ ^ 

I Center for the Study of Families and Children 

1 Vahderbilt Institute for Public Policy Studies 

Box 15116 Station B 
I N&shville, Tennessee 37420 

• Ford Founilation Effort - 

' ' National ConsortiUin on Families and Children 
• Bank Street College of Education 
- ' • 610 West 112th Sft-eet 

New York, New York 10025- r 

Merrill-Palmer Institute » ^ 
7! ^t Fer^y^ AvAue 
l^troit, Michi^n 4&202 

Pacific O^ks College / 
7 1 4 West CaKfomia Boulevard 
-'PMena, California 91105 ^ 

teonal Institute of Mental Health (MIMH) Effort 

Center for the Study of Families and the IState 
institute for Policy Sciences and Public Affairs 
Duke University 
Box 4875 Duke Station 
Durfiam, North Carolina 17706 



^ Adol^cent Pregnancy . . 

Adolescent pregnancy is one social issue which succeeded in receiving con- 
gressional attenticm. Spearheaded by HEW Secretary Joseph Califano and, 
Ms. Eunice Shriver of the Joseph P. Kennedy Foundation, Congress passed the 
Adolescent Pregnancy Act (P.L. 95-626) of 1978. On .October 3 1 , 1 9 7B., Secre- 
tary Califano opened the Office of Adolescent Pregnancy Prograrnk under the 
direction of Dr. Luliinlae Nix.^ ' ^ . 

• . puidelihes for applyin g f^ r grants under the Adolescent Pregnsmcy Acj can 
"be obtained through Xhe'Teaeral Register of Monday,* March42, . 1979, page 
13549. As of June 1979;a total^^f $8 million >^as available for iuch programs.^ 
Further information can also be obtained -from: , * \ 

Office of Adolescent Pregnancy Progr^s / 
c/o Dr. Lulumae Nix V ♦ ' 

Department of Health, Educatio^g|Kid Welfare . 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW / ' a' 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
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Other special resource documents which be helpful to those interested in 
adolescent pre^ancy include the following seports: ' r . 

Federdl Prograins of I^ssible Help to School-Age , • s 

Farenis. meir (Mldren, FanUlies or Communmes (1979) 
Parent/Earty QiUdhood Special Programs Staff 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education '« , _ ' 
bepartment of HEW/Offibe of Education ' . 

\ 480 Maryland Avenue» SW, Room 2083 
Washington, D,C. 20202 



Survey of Proffoms for School Age Paren U ?79) 
J Parent/Early Childhood and Special Prpgjam Staff 
^ c/o Beryl Par|$:e , 

Bureau of Elementary' and Secondary Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, SW, Room 2083 
■y Washington, Dr. 20202 " ' ] 

A Comprehensive Appwach to the Problem dfA4<^lescent 
Pregnancy: A G^erat Survey ^Ihe Lijtemtitr£%l9%4) 
Interagency Task Fprce <m CQmprdiehsiJp Programs for 
Schodi-Age Parents • 
U.S. Office of Education 

400 Maryland Avenue, SW ■* - ' 
Washington, D.C. 20202 . - >^ , , 



FamiUefi and Schools: Implementing Parent Educatioi 
Report No. 121 (1979) » 
^ *^Edj|c§iMon Commission of the States ' 
' ' * ** . 1«60 Lincoin Street. ' ' * - 

Denver, Colorado 80295 ' , - 

Finally, a tjiprdugh analysis including cautions to be applied to statistics On 
adolescent pregnancy fs the following: ^ 

" • . ■ . " * ■ ■ » ■ ' ■ 

\..^,,^.J^^!^i^tis^'^uUetin: Adolescent Preg^ 

QtVd'b^ng^ Growing Concerns for Americans 
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Pofpaldtion Reference' Bureau, Inc. 
. .rl754 "N" Street, T^W ^ % 

'3. *' "Washiio|ton, D.C. 3003& " i 

: - # - Violence in the Family ^ . . 

Recently President Carter requestfed thai Secretary Califano create an Inter- 
departmental Comirfittee oh Domestic Violence. The purpose of this commitfee Is 

Jp review federal programs which could pr do provide programs to assist vicJims 
of 8otnestic^vio1erifcc. The committee report is expected to be completed' by 

,Juae 1^; 1979. ■ * , . , , . . .V.^...,^' 

. ' -In addition ftlie Administration for Children, Youth and Famifes (ACYF) of 
thfe -Department of- HEW has a n«^y cwjated Office, of Dofnestic Violence, This 

. - > ' " — 
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bftlce, in addition to the National Center on Child Abise alsoJioused in the" 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families^ will coordinate research and 
prograihssurroundinjg these problem^ For further information write: 

• . . ■ i . . / 

V Dr. June'.Zeitland 
Mr. Steve Leeds 
. Office of Domestie Violence > 
bonhoe Building, 6th and "0" Streets, SW 
Adfeistration for Children, Youth and Families/HEW 
W&shSngton, D.C. ?6202 , ■ 
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